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Education and Native Peoples 
A STUDY IN OBJECTIVES 
By Feiix M. Keesine 


HE education of so-called “indigenous” or “native” peoples in 

the Pacific area, particularly in the myriad scattered islands 
along the tropical belt, presents a fascinating vet complex problem. 
In contemplating it the person who has tended to think of the 
educational enterprise and the institution of the school only in 
terms of western countries is brought sharply against fundamental 
issues regarding the whole trend of human development. 

The venture of missions and governments into this educational 
field opened with enthusiasm; in many areas it has now reached 
a stage of perplexity, even of stalemate. For, out of the first experi- 
ments in bringing native children into touch with the disciplines 
of schooling that in the last century have become so accepted a 
part of western life, there have emerged unexpected difficulties 
and dilemmas. True, in places where immigrants have come to 
dominate numerically and culturally, as in the temperate belts of 
North America and Australia, in New Zealand and in northern 
Japan, only one way seems open for the education of the indige- 
nous peoples yet surviving, namely, to train them as fast as they 
are capable of responding toward competence either within or 
alongside the dominant people. But no such inevitability of aim 
applies in many other regions. Where special environmental con- 
ditions, isolation, or the presence of large and conservative indige- 
nous groups have so far prevented extensive penetration the ques- 
tion has emerged as to whether formal schooling is necessary or 
wise, and, if so, what type of instruction should be given. The 
visitor in Pacific dependencies today will find among both mission- 
aries and officials a great divergence of opinion on the matter, 
while many an old resident will be only too ready to discourse 
emphatically upon the “fool idea of puttin’ the native into school.” 

Is the native really educable? Is it wise to turn him from his 
indigenous backgrounds? What of alien ways are desirable for 
him to learn? What are the results of native schooling so far? 
What is the future réle of native peoples in the world? These are 
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among the problems that spring immediately to mind. To appre. 
ciate their significance it is essential to have some picture of the 
modern setting of native life. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING 


EFORE the epoch-making invasion of the Pacific by whites 
and white influences, the oncoming generations, Malaysian, 
Melanesian, Micronesian and Polynesian, were stamped by their 
elders with patterns of thought and custom bound up with tradi- 
tion and the local environment, standardized for each group, but 
varying so greatly from place to place as to form a bewilderingly 
diverse array of languages and of economic and social systems. In 
each area boys and girls learned to observe the current taboos and 
to take part in activities that prepared them for their appropriate 
adult roles. Education, however, did not emerge as the task of a 
separate institution within home and community life, except, per- 
haps, in the religious sphere as in the esoteric “schools” of priests 
and shamans, and, in those areas where Buddhism and Mohamme- 
danism had penetrated—southwest Asia and Malaysia—in special 
organizations devoted to religious instruction. 

The coming of seamen, traders, Christian missionaries, official 
representatives of the great nations, and in time settlers, jolted the 
native life out of its earlier patterns. Missionaries, especially, were 
instrumental in reorientating the native thought, and were in most 
places the first school-teachers, as we know the word. As part of 
their work they held classes to educate adults in religious and 
certain secular matters, and as quickly as was feasible established 
village schools for the instruction of the children under the care 
either of whites or of native teachers and catechists. By the ’thirties 
and ’forties of last century, for instance, there were many thousands 
of South Sea islanders sitting eagerly over books which bore the 
mysterious signs in which, miraculously, the ““god-men” had mate- 
rialized their hitherto oral tongues. In a less formal way traders, 
officials and others presented new ideas and modes of behavior. 

But the cultural revolution thus produced did not transform 
the native into a white man. Much of the indigenous thought and 
usage became obsolete or modified, but much remained; western 
culture did not arrive in any fullness but only in fragmentary 
form, as represented in the lives of these frontier whites. A more 
or less successful fusion took place, therefore, between old and new 
elements. In many isolated areas today—the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, central Polynesia other than in the vicinity of its urban 
centers, the Japanese mandate, and inland tribes of Melanesia and 
Malaysia—we find that what might be taken at first to be the 
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ancient native culture in action is really a life reorganized to 
admit the trader, the missionary, and the official. 

This, however, has proved merely a temporary stopping place 
on the new cultural road. Already an aggressive imperialism has 
taken over many areas for settlement or exploitation. Under this 
alien pressure their native inhabitants have had to adjust as best 
possible to drastically changing conditions: eking out an existence 
on reserves or on mere remnants of their former territories, and in 
some places being forced to work for the profit of alien masters. 
Again, scattered over the Pacific today are centers of trade, ship- 
ping and government—Singapore, Batavia, Saigon, Manila and 
Taihoku, with their many urban satellites in the west, and Hono- 
lulu, Papeete, Apia, Pago Pago, Suva, Noumea, Port Vila, Rabaul, 
Tulagi, and others to the east and south—having polyglot popula- 
tions and the transplanted institutions of western culture; these act 
as dynamic points drawing people in from, and sending out potent 
waves of influence to the isolated margins. And even along these 
margins yet out of reach of settlement and exploitation, an aggres- 
sive philanthropy, official and otherwise, is seeking to manipulate 
native life along lines visioned as ameliorative. 

It is within such a setting that we must picture the school at 
work. In some situations marked by disorganization of native 
society, maladjustment to new conditions, and an outlook of 
despair, its task has been regarded as essentially remedial; i 
others, not yet feeling acute pressure, as constructive and preven- 
tive. In both it has been looked to as the agency which could best 
equip and guide native youth on its inevitable march from the 
ancestral entrenchments no longer tenable. 


A BRIEF EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


"THERE are still indigenous communities in the Pacific, notably 

in New Guinea and Melanesia, as yet untouched by modern 
schooling for the very good reason that they are more or less 
unbroken to political control by the governing authority that 
claims sovereignty over their lands. Their educational problems 
are of the future. Practically all other areas are in some degree 
under the influence of mission or government schools, and usually 
of both. 

Religious bodies, Christian, Mohammedan, Buddhist, together 
with those representing less widely accepted creeds, as for instance 
the Mormon church, are yet predominantly the educators in the 
great number of dependencies. Each has built up its own system 
of schools: specialized institutions for the training of adult reli- 
gious workers, and more elementary and widespread institutions 
for children. Instruction has had a spiritual emphasis, being 
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designed primarily to keep the children of adherents to the faith 
and get them to the next world with favorable standing, and only 
secondarily to prepare them for living amid the local circum- 
stances of their secular existence. Religious and missionary school- 
ing has fairly universally emphasized the vernacular speech and 
the esoteric idea, and has been chary of opening up realms of alien 
experience that might prove unsettling. Owing to the diversity of 
sectarian penetration, especially in Christianized areas, most 
dependencies acquired a number of parallel educational systems 
based on religious affiliation with little or no codperation between 
them. 

In more recent years governing authorities, driven by ideas of 
the need for universal education stirring along with other social 
movements in their homeland, by the emergence of problems that 
the school might help to solve, and in some instances by urgings 
from the peoples governed, have moved variously to codperate 
with, integrate, supplement, or even supplant this mission school- 
ing. Already it has become almost an axiom of colonial policy that 
a main test of efficiency in government is the extent to which pro- 
vision is made, directly or through nonofficial agencies, for the 
education of native and other population groups. Naturally 
administrative authorities have placed a greater emphasis upon 


things secular. Other than this, however, government schooling 
has assumed diverse forms, the result partly of differing philoso- 
phies and systems of education in the home countries, partly of the 
special needs and expediencies of the local situation. In general, 
these show two distinct emphases. 


A DIFFERENCE OF AIM 


T one extreme are school systems which have had the definite 
aim of preparing the individual native for participation in or 
assimilation into the dominant culture, or at least have taken such 
form as to emphasize the worth of alien traits as against those 
indigenous. At the other are systems designed to improve but not 
replace the native culture, to encourage autonomous development 
and the proud maintenance of indigenous institutions. Some have 
hovered uncertainly between the two, showing by their inconsist- 
encies (at least in earlier years) a lack of any definite aim other 
than a belief that natives should go to school. 

The main elements and ideals of schooling for assimilation 
have been: a clear distinction between government and mission 
institutions, the latter having to meet official requirements if they 
are to retain their pupils or receive government codperation; com- 
pulsory attendance of children; equal educational facilities for 
children from native and alien families and for boys and girls: 
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exclusion of things native from the curriculum including the ver- 
nacular speech; and fullest opportunity for pupils to gain higher 
schooling on a merit basis. Such an emphasis on assimilation 
seems most clearly demonstrated in the policy of the United States 
towards indigenous peoples within its territories. Take, for 
instance, a paragraph from the annual report of the governor of 


Guam (1929) : 

While efforts are being made to emphasize industrial and agricultural 
training and teaching, it is essential that the people receive a minimum 
basic education which will enable them to read and write the English 
language, to keep their finances in good order, and to participate in local 
affairs. Reasonably good high school facilities in standard subjects are now 
provided in Agana, thus enabling ambitious young people to better their 
prospects in life. 

Here we have openly and tacitly an exposition of American educa- 
tional ideals. Even down in tiny Samoa away in the most isolated 
villages one may observe children, who rarely see a white man or 
venture beyond the rocky headlands shutting in their reef-bound 
lagoon, conning day after day charts and primer books in the Eng- 
lish language as required by the government. Such an objective 
of cultural assimilation, we may note, has not necessarily been 
bound up with an objective of political assimilation. Thus, while 
attempting to give Filipino children the heritage of American 
culture, the United States has expressly defined autonomy, not 
annexation as the political destiny of the islands. In this sense it 
links up with the missionary zeal of the last century: it has, indeed, 
been a “mission civilisatrice.”” The same end has marked the edu- 
cation of the Maori in New Zealand and, in a rather different 
setting, the indigenous peoples within the Japanese Empire: in the 
South Seas mandate, for instance, three subjects, “morals,” the 
Japanese language, and arithmetic are considered as primary 
requirements. The academic emphasis found in the educational 
systems of certain British and French colonies during earlier years 
brought much the same results to those affected by them. 


HESE latter authorities, however, have now veered toward the 

policy of encouraging indigenous development, and this ideal 
has definitely marked the growth of schooling in the vast Nether- 
lands East Indies and in the tropical dependencies of Australia 
and New Zealand. Its chief characteristics are: codperation with 
existing religious and indigenous institutions; separate educational 
facilities for different population groups according to their back- 
grounds and immediate needs; close adaptation of the curriculum 
to the local setting and particularly an encouragement of the ver- 
nacular; limitation of academic emphasis, including the teaching 
of non-native languages; cautious development of higher school- 
ing, and concentration in this on the teaching of boys, especially 
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of those who give promise of being the future leaders and native 
officials; and finally, a careful filtering of all intrusive ideas before 
they reach the native mind. 

In French Indo-China, for instance, elementary education for 
the masses remains, with government approval, the task of the 
Buddhist temple schools; together with religious instruction the 
children learn to read, write and do simple arithmetic in their own 
tongue, while no attempt is made to teach them French. In a recent 
speech a French colonial minister disclaimed all intention of try- 
ing to assimilate such indigenous groups or divorce them from 
their “customs and kings.” In the Netherlands East Indies there 
are various grades of native, Dutch-native, and Dutch schools that 
draw from the various population elements and strata of ability 
and social standing. British policy in this respect has been 
expounded many times both in regard to particular dependencies 
and in the course of periodic imperial conferences on education. 


At the 1927 conference: 

The general tendency of the discussion was to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the local languages in the tropics and to deprecate a too early 
adoption of English as a teaching medium. . . . Care should be taken 
that the indigenous tongues are not enfeebled or despised. Delegates from 
Africa emphasized the importance of preserving contact with the past and 
with the valuable elements found in every indigenous culture.! 

A most valuable report prepared a year earlier by a special educa- 
tion commission in the Fiji Islands says: 

What is needed is an education system adapted to the needs of the 
present stage of development of Fiji... . Fijian children, Indian chil- 
dren, and children of European parentage require an education suited to 
their respective conditions and stage of development... . Each race has 
a different home language for its thoughts; family connections and history 

. are entirely different; religious differences are fundamental; diet, 
cooking, home, and social conventions differ. It is not a question of higher 
and lower, of better and worse. ... As education progresses and time 
passes these differences will no doubt decrease. . . . Intercourse will 
increase, and eventually co-education will come naturally and without 
coercion, 

In the same year a conference of representatives from British 
dependencies in the South Seas gathered in New Zealand. Its 
recommendations for island policies show in greater detail the 
viewpoint of this more cautious educational approach; they may 
be summarized as: (1) all education to be based upon native life 
and not on foreign conditions; (2) every pupil to have a thorough 
knowledge of his native language; (3) English to be taught as a 
subject and not to replace the native language; (4) native teachers 
to be trained carefully for the work; (5) manual and agricultural 
work to form an important part of the syllabus; (6) hygiene, 
adapted to local needs, to be treated as an important subject; (7) 


? Proceedings of the Imperial Education Conference, London, 1927, pp. 44-46. 
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textbooks to be adapted to local conditions; (8) scholarships for 
promising boys to receive higher education in New Zealand; (9) 
native teachers to visit New Zealand to widen their knowledge and 
ideas of teaching methods. On the whole British policy, as thus 
illustrated, does not place any clear emphasis on the goal, leaving 
that to the natural local development; it stresses, rather, the need 
for adapting native education to the immediate setting, hence for 
keeping close to things indigenous. 

What, we may ask, are the results, the advantages and disabili- 
ties of these different approaches as they have worked out into 
practice? What has caused the British and French policies to 
change? 

THE ARGUMENT AGAINST ASSIMILATION 


ieeent educational investigator sent by Australia to the 

mandated territory of New Guinea was surprised to find 
among nonofficial whites a “great hostility” to education of the 
native and a “derision” concerning the chance of bettering the 
native in this way. Schooling, their evidence asserted, ‘‘makes the 
native more cunning, generates and develops evil qualities, makes 
him disinclined to work, and renders him a less pliant instrument.” 
Such opinions, however, are not peculiar to the Australian in the 
tropics; the immigrant pioneer everywhere tends to be contemptu- 
ous of things indigenous. 

Is the native educable? To this question neither science nor 
experience have as yet given adequate answer. In terms of his own 
culture he has obviously responded; in terms of participation in 
the more complex culture of western countries or of whatever 
culture we may choose to visualize for the peoples of the world 
centuries hence he may or may not be deficient. For the Malay- 
sian and Polynesian the issue is not so much in doubt; given the 
opportunity individuals have shown themselves perfectly compe- 
tent to scale the intellectual heights and penetrate the economic, 
social and ethical citadels of Euro-American civilization, and 
presumably these peoples have on the average about the same bio- 
logical heritage as the white ex-barbarians of northern Europe. But 
whether this applies equally to racial types such as the Australian 
aborigine, the Negrito, and the Melanesian we cannot yet say, so 
difficult is it to separate out what is biological from what is cul- 
tural among the factors that so far have conditioned their response 
to alien influences. At least we know enough to beware of hasty 
assertions concerning native capacity, and to deprecate any asser- 
tion of necessary superiority such as has been put forward by 
frontier whites who themselves are not always the best specimens 
of the western culture product. Probably it will be found that, 
just as among the dominant peoples capacity varies with individ- 
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uals, so the response of native peoples will be determined in terms 
of the individual rather than of the “race” as a whole. 

Far more real is the question as to whether education of the 
native is wise under the present circumstances of his existence. 
Should the school be thrust upon him, should opportunity be 
placed indiscriminately before him? Here we come to the issue of 
assimilation or otherwise. 

The inevitable result of hastening the educational process, 
opponents of the assimilative policy point out, is to unsettle the 
young people, to maladjust them from the life which the older 
generations have found satisfying and which, worked out through 
the centuries, is closely suited to environmental conditions. With 
new choices of knowledge and behavior brought before the indi- 
vidual the tendency is for him to follow alien ways; usually there 
develops an attitude of despising things native, of looking with 
superiority upon parents and elders, and of avoiding the responsi- 
bilities of the native society. The first glad faith of the elders, 
especially of many native leaders, in the wisdom of schooling is 
thus in many areas turning to an attitude of suspicion and resent- 
ment. While this circumstance is by no means unique to native 
areas—age everywhere dislikes the nonconformity of youth—it is 
made serious by the fact that a generation of natives are being 
turned in this way from a life suited to their needs to seek their 
fortunes in or to nurture futile desires regarding an alien society 
that seems to have little satisfactory place even for the few who 
become competent to participate successfully in it. 

In the larger western lands with a diversified economic life 
there has been room (at least until the great depression) for mal- 
adjusted, discontented, or ambitious individuals to seek their for- 
tunes outside their own group; rural communities, for instance, 
have spilled over into the cities. But examine the process in an 
isolated tropical island—there is no need to name any particular 
one since what follows is relevant to many or all, and likewise to 
the greater part of such more extensive areas as the Netherlands 
East Indies, Indo-China, or the Philippines with their vast num- 
bers of fairly self-contained communities. 


SCHOOLS are established by an enthusiastic and well-inten- 

tioned government. Children who in their homes talk in the 
vernacular begin to stumble along in an alien tongue through the 
various phases of a prescribed curriculum. The language burden 
thus imposed necessarily retards their progress as compared with 
children brought up in the culture of the governing people. The 
select number who reach the higher grades feel the pride of having 
mastered all civilization; in reality, however, their knowledge 
remains “bookish’—they have little opportunity to participate in 
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experiences that might give it content and richness. Such educated 
frontier whites as they meet prove exceedingly exclusive people 
even when not meaning to be so. Only that portion of the new 
learning, therefore, is made vital which falls within the purview of 
the trader or passing sailor or tourist, can be used in dealings with 
missionaries and officials, or is related to the pidgin-English of 
the planter and his labor force. In the school the children are 
urged to be self-reliant where in their communities they are units 
of a family and directed by a chief; they perhaps sit at desks where 
at home all life is conducted on the flocr; they may be required to 
stand while speaking to the teacher where native custom demands 
that youth be seated when addressing elders; they learn of far 
lands and a sense of adventure stirs—the ferment is on, the clash 
of cultures old and new is under way. 

With the majority of children the results at first are not trouble- 
some, as witness the laments of teachers. Coming at the age of five 
or six they are already set in the traditional mould, the hours of 
compulsory school attendance have little influence as compared 
with those spent in ordinary native activities, the native teacher 
may be little ahead of the pupil in really mastering the work 
taught, and after school days the thin layer of superficial know]- 
edge and discipline soon dissolves before inertia and the potent 
claims of tradition. But here and there in increasing numbers, 
especially at concentration boarding schools where teachers are 
better equipped and the home environment is partially left behind, 
young people emerge with permanent marks of the new culture; 
as such they are hailed as successes, the vindication of educational 
effort and expenditure. Other individuals return from travel or 
residence abroad where they have come under alien influences. 

Such people no longer fit. They may return for convenience 
to their own groups for a time where their example and influence 
acts as leaven, at least upon their youthful fellows. But ambition 
or a demand for greater conformity to the established ways drives 
them out. They cannot attach themselves to other native commu- 
nities: the sentiment of exclusiveness and suspicion of the stranger 
allows them no adequate foothold. Where can they go? Up to the 
present there have been posts in the government service and a few 
openings in the simple commercial life of the area. But such jobs 
are exceedingly limited in number with little, if any, prospect of 
expansion, and the person of full native blood must compete with 
an ever-increasing group of mixed bloods, with whites who throw 
in their lot with such places, and probably with Oriental or other 
population groups who depend upon the modern economy for a 
living. They might migrate to the urban centers already referred 
to; but a study of such cities and towns shows clearly that the labor 
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market has more or less reached a point of saturation already, and 
indeed, during this depression there has been a growing unem- 
ployment; some, at least, of the island ports show every sign that 
they have reached their limit of expansion under present world 
economic conditions considering the areas they serve. Beyond 
these centers the prospect is still less enticing; the major nations 
have immigration restrictions, increasingly competitive labor mar- 
kets, and an apparently growing spirit of race consciousness and 
discrimination. 

Under such circumstances it is more and more difficult for the 
growing number of schooled or semi-schooled natives, and we may 
add part-natives, who do not fit into the indigenous societies to 
find a place in western society. Two roles are open to them. They 
can become pseudo-leaders or hangers-on to native groups (into 
which they usually marry), and their maladjustment and discon- 
tent, especially their grudges, justified or otherwise, against the 
government, often find a reflection in native unrest and political 
agitation; or, with the exception of the few for whom jobs are yet 
available, they can become marginal members of alien groups, 
hovering at the verge of poverty and prison, despised, and a 
“menace” to orderliness and better standards of living. 

Such is the picture that can be built out of the ideas of those 
opposing assimilation or indiscriminate schooling. The subject is 
ever fresh in many areas as day by day undesirable fruits of edu- 
cation are becoming apparent in the breaking down of indigenous 
cultures, an increasing demand for “white-collar jobs,” political 
disturbance, and the passing of the white man’s cherished prestige. 
A Roman Catholic brother who has taught for long in American 
Samoa thus summed up his opinion of the new education: 

What has been the result of such teaching up to the present? That 

the younger generation know neither their own language nor English; 

that they are led to believe their own Samoan is not worth studying, and 

that their future happiness depends on their stammering in a foreign 
language. What will be the result of such a teaching system in the future? 

Their own beautiful tongue . . . will be more and more polluted and 

finally forgotten; those in charge (of education) will become the grave- 

diggers first of the language and, as a sure consequence, of their distinct 
national characteristics. ... Samoan lore will become a thing of the past. 

... What I am against is trying to graft upon them, all at once, a culture 

which to develop we ourselves took centuries. A rain is beneficent but a 


flood harmful. 
To such persons the assimilative process means a wanton destruc- 
tion of worth-while elements in the indigenous cultures which 
could otherwise enrich the lives of the peoples themselves and of 
the outside world. 

We can hardly wonder, under the circumstances, that many, 
including high officials, go so far as to say that all education of 
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the native should cease, except perhaps for the earlier type of 
mission schooling and the teaching of simple hygiene. Nowadays 
even the proposal to give agricultural education is attacked: 
“What is the advantage to be gained by shifting these people from 
a self-sufficient subsistence economy based on group cooperation 
and adapted closely to the resources of the environment to one in 
which, as competing individuals, they will produce goods with 
which the world’s markets are already glutted?’’ Higher educa- 
tion is coming in for special criticism: “Why prepare natives for 
life in a society that has no place for them?” ‘Why put high- 
falutin’ ideas into native heads?” 


THE ARGUMENT FOR ASSIMILATION 


War do proponents of an intensive educational process say? 
While more or less aware of the conditions outlined above 
they assert that schooling must not be held as even primarily 
responsible. Such conditions are by-products of the whole process 
of cultural interaction, and, because there is every indication that 
the process is inevitable, the task of the school should be widened 
rather than narrowed in order to introduce the greatest possible 
control and amelioration. 

Far more potent informal agencies of education are at work, 
they say, than the school has yet proved to be: the influence of 
travel, proximity to urban areas, motion pictures, and the example 
of aliens and of persons of mixed ancestry. Disorganization of 
native life, the moving of youth from ancestral patterns must pro- 
ceed, and those elements of the old that pass as a result of schooling 
will be those due to disappear in any case as no longer suitable 
adjustments—however much they may appeal as picturesque and 
desirable to the alien mind. The worth-while traits of the old life 
from the point of view of the native himself will demonstrate their 
own survival value. Schooling under such circumstances is less 
likely to prove overstimulating than inadequate, because of limita- 
tions of finance, staffing and equipment on the one hand and the 
constant drag of native conservatism on the other that prevent the 
fullest realization of its potential function as a reintegrating force 
amid the changing circumstances. 

Some would go so far as to say that the policy of indigenous 
development is an ideal rationalization of the white man’s fear that 
his dominant position, boasted superiority, and economic stake are 
endangered. To filter the new ideas and influences, to dally with 
or limit education is considered fundamentally wrong and a grave 
moral responsibility as handicapping the native in the struggle of 
tomorrow. If he is to pass beyond the limited framework of his 
own language and loyalties, if he is not to remain a charge upon 
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the sympathies of humanity, a liability instead of an asset to the 
territory he occupies, if he is to achieve sufficient competence to 
be no longer an easy prey for exploiters and political agitators 
(the government is vitally concerned at this point at least) no 
effort should be spared to give him the fullest opportunity to 
respond to the educational process. Such people point out that 
the maladjustment of the native corresponds to the strains and 
stresses that western countries have passed through in the period 
of enlightening the masses, and draw the lesson that the best way 
to minimize the difficulties of transition is not to foster ignorance, 
but to encourage a knowledge of the wider heritage of experience, 
especially to secure as fast as possible an enlightened leadership. 
They likewise consider that, as a better world economic order is 
evolved, the native child has as much right to a chance of making 
his way in it as has the white or Oriental child, and should not be 
regarded as inevitably a future peasant- agriculturalist or a laborer 
in alien service. 


A CLOSER RECONCILIATION OF POLICY 


Mest recently, particularly in the last five years, a series of 

realistic conditions have arisen throughout dependencies and 
among native peoples which have tended to bring these contrasting 
aims and their expression in practice much closer together. 

In areas subjected to a policy emphasizing assimilation on the 
one hand there have developed “cultural national” manifestations 
and movements, the leaders of which protest vigorously against the 
submergence of their identity. Thus a Maori renaissance in New 
Zealand has among its significant features a revival of old lore, 
arts and crafts, and one of its first fruits was the admission of the 
Maori language as a subject at the university of New Zealand; 
the movement for autonomy in the Philippines needs no descrip- 
tion, though mention can be made of one interesting phase, a desire 
to establish a national language other than either English or 
Spanish.? Experience is showing that human life resists arbitrary 
manipulation in a new direction, even when applied with the best 
of intentions, and schools and their teachers are being forced to 
take fuller cognizance of the local setting. On the other hand pro- 
tests against “discriminative education” are being heard increas- 
ingly in areas where schooling has been on a selective basis, 
sounded by the more educated native leaders, by persons of mixed 
blood, and by non-native sympathizers with democratic leanings. 
Native youth, too, is in many places reaching out eagerly to master 
the alien language and knowledge which is conceived as the key 
to a freer or more appealing life. At the same time indigenous 


*See Lopez, C.: The Language Situation in the Philippines, I.P.R. data paper, 1931. 
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cultures, or the native-mission-trader-official cultures that have 
superseded them, are tending to collapse at many points. Admin- 
istrative authorities are enlarging educational opportunity in 
response to these new requirements, and the school is being made 
an agency for guidance and reintegration in the new ways rather 
than for bulwarking the old. 

Even more potent in bringing a reconciliation in the two aims, 
as having tangible and immediate significance, is the increasing 
pressure of local economic circumstances already visualized. This, 
as in western countries, is reflected in a demand for careful voca- 
tional education. The authorities in Hawaii, for instance, where 
a broad policy of conscious assimilation has proceeded farther, 
perhaps, than anywhere else in the world, are realizing that educa- 
tion on a basis of fitness has to be tempered to the concrete fact 
that economic opportunity in the islands both in town and country 
is strictly limited; practice is, therefore, being refashioned 
toward a greater educational specialization along local lines. 
Corresponding economic facts are causing governing authorities 
in British, French and Dutch areas to model their educational 
programs less passively and more realistically. Japan, we may 
note, has in her internal school system long since cut her educa- 
tional coat as near as possible to her economic cloth, and has 
aimed at this from the first in her over-seas dependencies. 

It thus appears that the voices of native peoples themselves 
(and of their sympathizers), together with the hard facts of social 
and environmental circumstances are at least in many areas tem- 
pering both extremes in policy. On a wider scene the “curriculum 
is being suited to the pupil and not the pupil to the curriculum.” 
Dr. de Kat Angelino, famous Dutch administrator and student, 
has suggested as a name for this more purposeful type of guidance, 
“education for synthesis,” a dynamic process in which step by step 
the best of indigenous and alien cultures will fuse, broadening into 
new expression forms, wider loyalties, and greater codperation, 
while yet keeping firmly to the economic realities.* Sir Apirana 
Ngata, Maori leader and parliamentarian, Minister for Maori 
and Cook Island Affairs, expressed the same idea in describing 
the educational policy in Rarotonga: 

Every element in the immigrant culture, which, by its substitution for 

the pre-existing usage, fitted the Rarotongan better to live in a world 

where modern science has brought him into touch with other races and 

other ideas, was introduced in an ordered sequence to the extent that the 

Rarotongan was ready to receive and benefit by it... . 2 A steady pressure 

is being applied in all directions whereunder each succeeding generation 


... may be influenced to advance gradually from one culture to the other, 
or, as is most likely, to a blending of elements of the old with the new. 


3 . . . | . . 
Colonial Policy, two volumes, Chicago University Press, 1932, especially Volume I. 
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So far our discussions have been confined to questions of educa- 
tional objectives in regard to indigenous peoples. If space per- 
mitted it would be possible to show that much the same issues arise 
regarding the education of children from two other groups in 
dependent and native areas: First, aliens not of the dominant or 
governing peoples, as contract or freed laborers; second, peoples 
of mixed ancestry who are not socially assimilated into either of 
the groups from which the parents come. The latter type is of 
special importance, as in many areas already (and it will be 
increasingly true over the Pacific in the future) mixed bloods are 
coming to dominate numerically and also politically and socially 
over the indigenous peoples. The same realistic conditions here 
pictured apply to schooling among them. 


AN AIM—Now A TASK 

HE writer has felt it best to concentrate in this article upon 

basic processes and problems rather than the details of school 
policy, organization and method, as only a clear conception of the 
former can justify an application of the latter. Perhaps a sight 
even sadder than crude exploitation or maltreatment of native 
peoples has been the spectacle of good intentions going astray. 
Such waste of an all too precious effort and of corresponding 
opportunity might be minimized if the ends sought, both as 
regards the better adjustment of individuals in the present and the 
welfare of native groups as a whole in the future, are clarified. 

With these in view it should be possible to work out more 
intelligently and purposefully the detailed means. Obviously no 
broad and comprehensive formulae can be prepared to apply in 
all regions; the characteristic of diversity which we have seen 
must be met by diversity. Where not already under way the pri- 
mary need is for intensive study in the local areas to discover the 
trends of economic and social change; vocational opportunities, 
actual and potential; the position regarding native leadership and 
public opinion, the special rdles of the sexes, conservatism, and the 
ambitions of youth; the extent to which the vernacular lends itself 
as a medium for modern ideas or to which literature is available 
through it; the penetration of urban influences; the status of the 
native teacher in his community; the causes of native retardation 
in the school; the advantages and disadvantages of concentration 
boarding institutions; the problem of the semi-educated native and 
of the person of mixed ancestry; and like factors. On the basis of 
such study it should be possible both to make public sentiment less 
hesitant in matters of native education and to organize a school 
system that can aid the native to the fullest possible extent in his 
difficult search for adjustment amid a world community which 
has no great welcome for him yet will not leave him alone. 


China’s Student Politicians 
By E. H. Anstice 


press no single section of Chinese society has created so 

much stir or had so much news space allotted to it in the past 
few months as the students. Almost from the beginning of the 
Manchurian dispute they have been active in “patriotism,” and 
it can hardly be denied that they have influenced considerably the 
course of events, though not, perhaps, to the extent they would have 
liked. It is, of course, nothing new in China for the student body 
to seek to take upon themselves the direction of public affairs, and 
the student movement has undoubtedly played an important part 
in the shaping of China’s destinies in recent years. It is usually 
considered to have started at Peiping on May 4, 1919, with the out- 
burst against the alleged pro-Japanese ministers, and takes credit 
to itself for the return to China of the ex-German concession of 
Shantung, and for many of the “successes” of 1925-6-7. From time 
to time, also, it has played a prominent part in the Chinese Labor 
Movement, especially in instilling nationalist and anti-foreign 
sentiments into the workers’ organizations. 

With the establishment, however, of the nationalist régime at 
Nanking the movement died down. It had been inspired mainly 
by a fierce, at times even bitter, nationalism, and when that had 
been to a great extent appeased, its raison d'étre to a large extent 
was gone. The new government, also, did not particularly encour- 
age it, and after 1927 it became practically moribund. It was left 
without proper leadership or guidance, with no common enthusi- 
asm as a binding force, and insofar as it did persist it was in the 
form of cliques under the influence of ambitious politicians, who 
utilized the students for their own ends. Communists also found 
here a fruitful field for their propaganda. 

When Japan’s actions in Manchuria roused student patriotism 
to a white heat and started the movement into renewed life, the 
result of these years of neglect and misdirection became evident. 
From the outset there was no sign shown of any appreciation of the 
government’s difficulties. To lack of will was attributed what was 
in reality due to lack of power, and those statesmen who did not 
see eye to eye with the student leaders became the objects of their 
bitter hostility. The first to suffer was Dr. C. T. Wang. On Sep- 
tember 28 last, a mob of student hooligans—for hooligans they 
Were, no matter how misguidedly sincere their patriotism and aims 
—invaded the foreign office and assaulted him, injuring him so 
severely that he was forced to resign. 

[ 689 ] 
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|X allowing to go unpunished this cowardly attack on an elderly 

man, who by common consent had served his country well, the 
government made its first mistake. If the nettle had been firmly 
grasped then, much future trouble might have been saved. As it 
was, nothing was done; rather countenance was given to student 
unruliness by approving the formation of student training corps 
and deputing military officers to supervise them. Gradually all 
academic work practically ceased, the students’ time being given 
up to their demonstrations and propaganda, to rendering the anti- 
Japanese boycott effective, and to making collections for their 
hero, General Ma. Numbers in their enthusiasm demanded to be 
sent north to join the latter’s army, though it is not recorded that 
many actually set out. 

Unrepressed, the students grew more and more out of hand, 
more and more impossible in their demands. Any form of compro- 
mise or accommodation was condemned as treacherous. Nothing, 
it appeared, would satisfy them but instant war. From all over the 
country came reports of student disturbances, girls as well as 
youths taking part, those from middle schools as well as those from 
the colleges and universities. Despite a personal message from 
Chiang Kai-shek urging them to return to their proper work, and 
later a government mandate against expeditions to Nanking, more 
and more students flocked to the capital. Rolling stock was com- 
mandeered, passengers expelled from trains, railway officials 
assaulted, government property destroyed if their demands for 
free transportation were not promptly acceded to. By the first 
week of December over 50,000 had assembled in Nanking and 
more were pouring in. The climax came on December 16-17 with 
the sacking of the Foreign Office and the wrecking of the Kuomin- 
tang headquarters and the offices of the Central Daily News. The 
resignation of the government followed, and then at last decisive 
steps were taken to control them. Troops were called out and most 
of the students were rounded up and packed off home. Thereafter 
things for a period quieted down, but in January the movement 
showed signs of flaring up again. Things faring no better in Man- 
churia, the demand for war again became insistent throughout 
China. 

The shock of the Shanghai invasion and the destruction of 
Chapei in February added fuel to the flames of student patriotism. 
Its most intense and violent expression, however, found vent later 
on when armistice negotiations were under way and rumors of 
China’s capitulation were flying thick and fast; and again it found 
vent not directly against the foreign invader but against Chinese 
officials. To quote a brief news item in the China Weekly Review, 
Shanghai, for May 7: 
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A party of about thirty agitators, evidently most of them students, 
shortly after nine o’clock in the morning of May 3 invaded the residence 

of Quo Tai-chi, China’s chief delegate to the Shanghai peace conference, 

at a time when he was receiving guests, and after berating him verbally 

for his being “willing to enter into negotiations with the Japanese which 

would infringe on the sovereign rights and territorial integrity of China,” 

began to make a physical assault on him. Two of the group seized and 
held him while the others hurled various objects at his head, including 
coins, dishes, cups and saucers. Mr. Quo sustained a deep cut on the fore- 
head in addition to minor injuries. He was rescued from the mob by 

General Tai Chi, commander of the local garrison, and General Gaston 

K. Huang, chief of staff of the 19th Route Army, both of whom were at 

Mr. Quo’s residence preparing to accompany the chief delegate to the 

British Consulate General where they expected the peace conference to 

resume. The conference was not held. 

The complete breakdown of the negotiations was feared as a 
result, and that this failed to occur was not due to lack of student 
zeal. When finally achieved two days later, the Shanghai Peace 
Agreement was signed serially in three different Shanghai hos- 
pitals, Mr. Quo Tai-chi being still confined from his injuries, and 
two Japanese delegates having been victims of the Korean bombing 
in Hongkew Park. 


HE above brief résumé, confined as it is to the baldest of facts, 

must of necessity appear unsympathetic, and before proceeding 
to a more detailed examination it will be only just to recognize the 
undoubted sincerity and patriotism of these student agitators, mis- 
guided and misdirected though it seems to have been. There is a 
great deal to condemn in what has been done, yet there may have 
been at least some excuse. In Anglo-Saxon eyes it may not seem a 
very good one, and the remedy of the Old-woman-who-lived-in- 
a-shoe may seem to be called for, but that, perhaps, is to not quite 
realize the peculiar conditions of Chinese political life. 

The spectacle of students playing a leading part in politics is not 
confined to China. It is a phenomenon common to most countries in 
the early stages of democratic evolution. Where there has been a 
tradition of despotic rule, and where to display too great an inter- 
est in matters of administration and government has been often, to 
say the least, unhealthy, it is the young rather than the middle-aged 
and the old who best accommodate themselves to the changing 
conditions. Their education also tends to make them politically 
minded, where their elders are not. In China, where so very 
large a proportion of the population is illiterate and the tradition 
in the past has been one of family rather than national loyalty, this 
is particularly so. Thus it has come about that it is left to the 
students to play the part in public affairs that in more fortunate 
lands is played by public opinion, and since venal politicians are 
not unknown and charges of self-seeking and treachery have in the 
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past not always proved unjustified, similar charges today find a 
readier hearing than they would elsewhere. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that in Chinese eyes the students have on previous occa- 
sions rendered good service to their country. They were right 
then, the argument runs, may they not be right now? A certain 
section of the press, indeed, has throughout encouraged them even 
in their most extravagant actions and demands. 

Thus it is that the students have not been immediately laughed 
out of court, as they would have been almost anywhere else. ‘They 
take themselves seriously, and the public takes them seriously, too. 
There remains the question, however, why the authorities have 
allowed, and are allowing them, so much rope. Youths not yet 
out of their teens have been permitted openly and with impunity 
to defy the laws, to disorganize the railway service, wreck govern- 
ment offices, and assault members of the government. If concrete 
instances are needed in addition to those already cited, there is the 
case of the Mayor of Greater Shanghai imprisoned for hours on 
end by a student mob in the municipal building, until he acceded 
to its demands, even to the extent of dismissing the chief of police 
who had earned student enmity by seeking to control them. Or 
again there is the instance of the riots at Taiyuan on December 16, 
when students turned the city into a bedlam and wrecked the pro- 
vincial government offices because they were refused free railway 
transportation to Nanking. 


OME very good explanation needs to be found for this, and it 
is probably to be found in part in the failure to take steps to 
contro] student activities in the early stages. The passing over of 
the attack on Dr. Wang was a direct encouragement to further vio- 
lence. Once the movement had swelled to its later proportions, the 
measures required were so drastic, especially in view of the fanat- 
ical possibilities in a student mob, that it would have required a 
very strong-minded man, indeed, to take them. This, however, still 
leaves unexplained the fact that at the beginning nothing was done. 
Various factors have been suggested as accounting for this. There 
is, first, the prestige attaching to the student movement from its 
past achievements, and the consequent danger of incurring oppro- 
brium if any attempt is made to interfere with it. The Nanking 
government was naturally reluctant to give its Cantonese critics 
any weapon against itself. Local officials to whom the task of deal- 
ing with student disorder would normally fall had their own per- 
sonal reasons for being careful. In China tradition dies hard, and 
under the old régime one had to be very wary in dealing with the 
scholar, who might have the ear of those higher up. A portion of 
the scholar’s mantle of awe has descended upon the student. There 
are practical reasons for this, too. Many educational institutions 
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are under the patronage of important personages, and any inter- 
ference with their protégés is likely to have unfortunate results 
for those responsible. This the local official very well realizes. 
He knows, too, that he will get no support from his superiors. He 
will be sacrificed in the interests of their peace. The case of the 
Shanghai chief of police has already been mentioned. He is not 
the only one, by any means. As an additional incentive to step 
warily there is the well-known solidarity of the student body. It 
has a keen sense of its amour propre, and an injury, real or fancied, 
to one of its members, no mater where, is liable to bring the whole 
body up in arms. 

The question arises, however, whether these factors were not 
allowed to count for more than they need have done. Reference 
has already been made to the state into which the movement had 
declined prior to the events of las#autumn. Without discounting 
the patriotism inspiring the recent outburst, it does not seem alto- 
gether necessary that it should have taken the direction it did. The 
more hot-headed and extreme elements in any society are usually 
the more vocal and energetic, and it is quite possible that these 
rushed the more moderate off their feet. These latter would hardly 
dare stand out and risk an accusation of being unpatriotic. It is 
very shrewdly surmised, also, that a great deal of student unruli- 
ness was fomented for political purposes, while Communist influ- 
ences are also alleged to have been at work. Under these circum- 
stances it is at least possible that if the more moderate section had 
been given a lead in the right direction, and been assured of sup- 
port, events might have taken a different turn. In many quarters 
the students have been as severely criticized by their compatriots 
as by foreigners. Nor can it be held that these students are 
unamenable to discipline. It is a small point, but one not perhaps 
without significance, that even when student disturbances were at 
their height in Greater Shanghai, perfect order reigned among the 
students in the foreign settlements; that when practically every 
other student was on strike, those attending the settlement schools 
for Chinese remained quietly at work.* 


HATEVER may have been the case on past occasions, this 
time the students can hardly be held to have served their coun- 
try well. They must be held responsible, in part at least, for the 
overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek’s administration, which, whatever 
its merits or demerits, was to be preferred to the régime of uncer- 


tainty which has followed and left the country practically leader- 


*A notable additional evidence was shown by events at Yenching University, Peiping, 
within the knowledge of the Editor. There, by directing student excitement and patriotism 
into the channels of round-table discussion and study at a critical time, constructive work 
was done during a period of class adjournment and destructive activity avoided.—Editor 
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less at a most critical time. It is an ironical commentary on their 
action that of late they have been clamoring for Chiang’s return. 
An even more damaging indictment is to be found in the effect of 
their behavior on foreign opinion, which can only have been tv 
their country’s detriment. If China is to progress along the lines 
she wishes, the good will of the other nations is essential. One of 
the first conditions laid down for any practical expression of that 
good will is the establishment of a stable, orderly, and efficient 
administration, and a country in which students can riot with 
apparent impunity is not likely to be considered to fulfill that 
condition. 

The problem presented by the student movement is not one of 
momentary importance merely. While it may, if its energies are 
properly directed, achieve, as it is held to have done in the past, 
great things for China, it may also, if those energies are misdi- 
rected, do her infinite harm. To keep the student entirely out of 
politics, confining him to an academic cloisterdom, would be the 
ideal, but that, under the present circumstances, is hardly possible. 
The policy of leaving him to himself has been tried and has been 
found a failure. Either his enthusiasm is exploited by politicians 
for their own ends, or it manifests itself, as after all is only to be 
expected, in rash, ill-considered, even violent action, which hinders 
rather than helps the country. He needs instruction and guidance, 
and the problem of providing that instruction and that guidance 
and of directing his enthusiasm into the right channels is one of 
the first that will have to be dealt with when the present crisis 


is over. 


Note: That the Nanking government is cognizant of this necessity is indicated by the 
steps taken and reported in the press with reference to an incident which took place as this 
article was being edited for publication. A United Press dispatch dated Nanking, June 29, 
says: 
: “A firm stand against student demonstrations was taken by the government today when 
a mandate was issued ordering the Central University to be dissolved immediately. The 
action followed a demonstration in which the students smashed a motor car bringing Tuan 
Shih-peng, vice-minister of education, to the university to assume the presidency. Tuan had 
been appointed to the post by the Executive Yuan following the dismissal of Liu Kwan-chua, 
former president, who had been ousted at the instigation of the students. The new appoint- 
ment, however, failed to meet with the approval of the students. The arrest of those par- 
ticipating in the attack was ordered and meanwhile Chu Kia-hua, minister of education, 


resigned.” —EpITOorR. 


The University and the Community 


of Races 
By Ropert E. Park* 


[t is a good custom that brings us together here today. It is well 
that there are occasions like this when students, teachers, former 
students and friends may assemble to celebrate the successful com- 
pletion of another year in the lite of the University and of its 
students, and to bid Godspeed to those who are leaving the safe 
harbor of their Alma Mater to embark upon the wider, freer and 
more uncertain waters oi the world outside. 

The University has celebrated this year the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its foundation. Some of you, most of you, no doubt, 
have participated in the exercises commemorating that event. You 
have had from the lips of those who participated in it some of the 
incidents, the accidents and difficulties under which the existing 
academic structure was reared. You have learned something, also, 
of the way in which the present conception of this institution has 
unfolded, expanded and been accepted as something so much a 
part of life in these islands that it is hard to conceive what things 
would be like here without it, and without that wider outlook on 
life that it offers. 

In view of what has been said retrospectively of the past, it 
seems appropriate at this time to look forward into the future and 
consider what the University of Hawaii will be like twenty-five 
years hence, when many, if not most of you who are here today, 
shall gather to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 
It is all the more appropriate that we should consider this subject 
here and now, because, in all probability, the future of the Uni- 
versity, whatever it may be, rests to a greater degree upon the 
students who are graduating today—and those who will follow 
them in succeeding years—than upon any other group of individ- 
uals or any other interests or influences that I could name. 

It is my observation that the best possible index of the value 
of an institution to a community, whether that institution be a 
school, a university or even an orphan asylum, is its ability to 
maintain an alumni association. If those who go out from it are 
able to look back, in after years, to their experiences and to their 
life in it with a certain amount of enthusiasm; if the associations 
made there have inspired in them a sense of loyalty to each other 
and to the institution so that they want it to live and be to others 
what it has been to them, there one may be pretty sure that it is 


*Commencement address delivered June, 1932, by Dr. Park, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Chicago, before students and alumni of the University of Hawaii. 
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an institution that the community will wish to perpetuate. Each 
of us is, in the nature of things, bound to live his own individua!] 
life, but the life that survives us is always one in which others have 
shared—the life that is perpetuated in the institutions we have 
helped to create and maintain. 

The future of the University is a peculiarly appropriate theme 
for discussion at this time when it seems that we have reached a 
critical period in its history, in the history of Hawaii and, indeed, 
of the world. To those of us whose interests and occupation lead 
us to reflect on the general course of events, it is always likely to 
seem as if we had reached, or were approaching, a critical period 
in our history. You are not to assume from my remarks, therefore, 
that I expect anything sudden and disturbing to happen. There 
are times, however, when, like one who has laboriously toiled up 
some long slope, we reach a point where the road turns suddenly) 
down on the other side, opening to us a new and unexpected pros- 


pect. 


T occurs to me, as it has to others, that we have reached such a 
dividing point in the history of the relations between the East 
and the West. Suddenly, or at least it seems so, the whole horizon 
and outlook has changed. We have apparently reached a period 
in our history from which we look out upon the future as upon a 
new horizon. A few years ago all the currents of life, like the 
streams that flow from some great continental divide, seemed to be 
moving in one direction, and now they seem to be moving in the 
opposite. We used to think of the Occident in general, and of 
America in particular, as the New World and correspondingly we 
thought of the Orient as the Old World. Now the roles of these 
two grand geographical and cultural divisions seem to be reversed. 
The Occident has become, in some very real sense, the old world 
and the Orient the new. 

Human geographers have been accustomed to speak of the 
world as divided into two geographical areas; an area that was 
culturally passive and an area that was culturally active. In the 
one everything was in commotion and ferment: new fashions, new 
customs, and new conceptions of life arose, and disappeared. 
Under these circumstances men lost their interest and their faith 
in all that was old and tried. Progress assumed for them the char- 
acter of a religious belief and under the influence of new hopes, 
new ideas, and new ideals, men were possessed—as in Russia today 

with a passionate determination to remake the world into some- 
thing more after their hearts’ desire. 

In the area that was culturally passive, on the other hand, life 
has continued to revolve through the same cycles in which it had 
always moved, in an irrefragable and age-long routine. Under 
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these circumstances men were disposed to look upon life calmly, 
reflectively and with resignation, assuming that what had been 
always would be. Life itself seemed to be more or less an illusion, 
and the art of life resolved itself into the cultivation of a spirit of 
acceptance and of submission. 

But now the situation seems reversed or in process of reversal. 
It is the East that is active. The West desires, at present, above 
everything else, peace! 

There are very few places in Asia that could now be described 
as passive. India is in revolt; China in revolution; and Japan 
inspired by a spirit and enterprise traditionally Western—has 
apparently embarked on a career of expansion and conquest. To 
Europe and America, Japan’s adventure in Manchuria seems, to 
say the least, an anachronism, based on a conception of things that 
existed far away and long ago in the period before the World War. 
Most of the European countries, at the present moment, so far 
from extending their dominions, seem, by a common impulse, to 
be withdrawing within their historic national boundaries. England 
is everywhere relaxing its hold upon its widely scattered posses- 
sions, and the British Empire is slowly but visibly dissolving into 
a congeries of independent states. The United States is preparing 
to withdraw from the Philippines. It has practically closed its 
gates to further immigration, both from the East and the West. 
Its high tariff wall is, perhaps, no more than a reflection of a more 
general and pervasive policy of isolation. 

I do not assume that this means a general recession of the West- 
ern peoples. It is, perhaps, merely an interlude, during which the 
relations between the Orient and the Occident are undergoing a 
drastic revision. 

It indicates, at any rate, so far as America is concerned, that the 
romantic period in our national history—the period of limitless 
expansion—is definitely closed. It is not likely that America will 
any longer figure in the imagination of other peoples as the land 
of opportunity, the “mountain of gold,” as the Chinese immigrants 
once described San Francisco. The golden days when every man 
in America expected to make a fortune have vanished. In the 
future more of us will probably have to be content with making a 
livelihood. Everything points to a period of integration, of con- 
solidation and of stabilization. In short, to use Siegfried’s sugges- 
tive phrase, America has come of age. 

I cannot regard this as in all respects a loss or a misfortune, 
since it is only as individuals and peoples become aware of their 
limitations that they are in a position to formulate a program and 
a scheme of life, in the light of which they may discover the rela- 
tive values of things. For it is in the nature of human beings that, 
if they live well, they must live consistently and in accordance with 
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some principle. Life is like a sonnet. Its quality and charm con- 
sisi in what it is possible to achieve within rigorous limitations. 


HE same conditions which have brought a change in the tradi- 

tional relations between the East and West are reflected in the 
present interest of the United States in national and regional plan- 
ning. Almost every region in the United States, beginning with 
New England, has begun to inventory and assess its local resources, 
material and moral. And New England, at any rate, cherishes no 
romantic notions of her future. Of all parts of the United States 
New England is the region that is just now most conscious of her 
limitations—the one part of the country that neither expects nor 
desires a boom. It is, also, that part of the country, with the excep- 
tion of Hawaii, that has suffered less from depression. 

Hawaii, like New England, is a natural region, the future of 
which seems to be rather rigidly defined by its geographical loca- 
tion. It seems inevitable, therefore, that Hawaii, also, should even- 
tually have a regional plan to guide and control its future. 

In this future, whatever it may be, the University of Hawaii 
is certain to play an important role. What Hawaii does with its 
University will, I am convinced, determine, eventually, what the 
University will do with Hawaii. I say this because the future of 
the University, which is in a way the pinnacle of the whole educa- 
tional structure, will be very largely determined by the extent and 
manner in which it is able to adapt its educational program to the 
actual needs of the islands. It is, I am convinced, a mistake to 
assume that there has anywhere been worked out a scheme of 
education that is standard for every part of the world. On the 
contrary it is safer to assume that in every part of the world, and 
every region of the United States, the problem of education is 
more or less unique, and if the educational scheme is to work it 
must be adapted to the local conditions at a time and place. If the 
principle of home rule is sound in government, it is equally so in 
education, and this principle implies that education is not some- 
thing detached from local life, but intimately related to it. It 
implies that the education which any state, territory or city gives 
its citizens should be based upon an intimate acquaintance with, 
and upon systematic investigation of, local conditions. In this way 
education will not only be related to the life of the local commu- 
nity, but the experiment and research involved in the effort to 
adapt education to local conditions will be itself a contribution to 
our knowledge of education in general. 

If the future of the University does depend upon its ability to 
take advantage of its strategic position, to reckon with its limita- 
tions, whatever they are, and to make the most, within these limita- 
tions, of its peculiar advantages—what are these advantages? 
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HE most obvious of these is the geographical position of the 

islands, the position that has been so graphically described as 
the Crossroads of the Pacific. Because Hawaii is at the cross- 
roads, it has come more and more to be the meeting place, the 
rendezvous of people coming from every part of the Pacific basin. 
It is a sort of listening post where one may hear the echoes of all 
that is going on in two worlds. It is, perhaps, destined, because of 
its connections with East and West, to become the clearing house 
for information in regard to the problems and politics of these 
widely scattered peoples. As it is a meeting place, it is natural 
that it should seek to assume more and more the role of the medi- 
ator between these divergent peoples. Hawaii has come to be in 
recent times the interpreter’s house for the Pacific. 

It is because of its location and of this role that Honolulu has 
become the home of interracial organizations and is the official 
residence of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The existence in 
Hawaii of such an institution, with its library and with its rapidly 
accumulating store of knowledge in regard to the affairs of the 
Pacific (politics, economics and social conditions) is an important 
asset to the intellectual life of Hawaii and of its University. 

It was probably not its geography but the fact that there were 
those living in the islands who had a traditional interest in the 
fortunes and history of the Hawaiian people, which was respon- 
sible for the location here of the Bishop Museum. At any rate, the 
Bishop Museum is no longer merely a museum, nor even a local 
institution, but has become the directing center for investigations 
that include the history and local cultures of all the widely scat- 
tered peoples of Polynesia. As Hawaii has become the center for 
the investigations of Polynesian ethnology, it seems it should even- 
tually become the center, also, for the investigation of the problems 
—practical and theoretic—which have grown up as a result of 
the contacts of Polynesian and European peoples, the problems of 
acculturation and miscegenation. 

There is a growing sense among colonial officials of the impor- 
tance, to colonial administrators, missionaries and teachers, of the 
insight that anthropologists have gained through the studies into 
the ways of people whose lives are simpler than ours. It has even 
been suggested by Malinowski that “all government servants and 
others—especially missionaries—coming into direct contact with 
natives should take, as part of their preparatory studies, a course 
in anthropology.” But the study of human nature, by direct meth- 
ods which anthropologists employ, need not and should not be 
confined either to primitive or non-European peoples. Political 
policy and political administration anywhere can be improved by 
a more intimate acquaintance with people—even those people we 
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are supposed to know, because we see them, trade with them and 
jostle them every day in the streets. It is true, also, as Kipling has 
pointed out, that things that you learn from the yellow and brown 
will help you a lot with the white. 

In the future of the University of Hawaii, therefore, I should 
expect the Bishop Museum with its library, its collections and 
research to provide a background for the more intricate investiga- 
tion of human relations for which Hawaii’s melting pot seems to 
afford a natural laboratory. 


HERE are probably two fields in particular in which the Uni- 

versity of Hawaii will find, during the next twenty-five years, 
its most important problems. One of these is tropical agriculture 
and the other is race, and what has been popularly described as 
“race relations.”” Yale University has recently established an insti- 
tute for the study of human relations, but the University of Hawaii 
has and will continue to have some natural advantages for studies 
in this field that no other institution of learning, less strategically 
located, is likely to have. 

As far as tropical agriculture is concerned, Hawaii is already 
one of the most important experiment stations in the world. [I can- 
not speak with any authority on this subject, but I heard recently 
one of the local savants speak, with a certain enthusiasm, about the 
extraordinary number of bugs that this island harbored, some of 
them pests, of course, but others quite harmless and interesting, if 
you have a taste for that sort of thing. Later I learned that Hono- 
lulu counts among its population more men with a practical and 
scientific interest in entomology than—with one exception—any 
other city in the United States. 

What impressed me even more was a casual remark I heard 
two years ago, to the effect that the amount of money expended by 
the sugar and pineapple industries for agricultural research 
amounted to something like $750,000 annually. I understand that 
the total amount expended for research in these and other fields 
approaches at present a million dollars, which represents, if my 
calculations are correct, a capital of $20,000,000. 

Twenty million dollars invested in scientific research in a terri- 
tory with a population of 368,000 persons is a great deal. It is an 
amount that one would hardly expect to be expended for the pur- 
pose of satisfying a purely academic and intellectual curiosity. The 
justification for so large an expenditure is the practical importance 
of the results obtained. 

In the long run it is the possibility of its application to needs 
of the society, and of the human creatures that compose it, that 
justify the pursuit of knowledge in any form, for knowledge is 
always, in the final analysis, related to action. 
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Philosophers and students of human affairs have long sought 
an index and unit of measure of civilization and progress. My 
own conviction is that the least objectionable method of measuring 
progress is, not the amount of learning that has anywhere been 
accumulated and stored in books and in libraries, and in the heads 
of professors who inhabit these latter, but rather in the extent to 
which, as a result of accumulated knowledge, scientific and 
rational methods rather than magic have been applied to human 
problems. In saying this I have not forgotten the fact that personal 
and moral problems, which are the most pervasive and important 
that any of us have to face, have not and probably never can be 
solved by any scientific method or technical devices whatever. 


E cannot expect that any one or all of the agencies or institu- 

tions in Hawaii is soon, or ever, likely to have for the inves- 
tigation of its social and political problems so large a sum at its 
disposal. Knowledge in these fields, in spite of the extraordinary 
extension in recent times of the use of social statistics, is not so 
precise as to justify it, and social problems, though not less press- 
ing, are not so subject to experiment and control. However, one of 
the tasks which the University has undertaken, and one which will 
become more pressing in the future than it has been in the past, 
is the education of its civil servants, teachers, social workers and— 
policemen. And that education should be based on more facts in 
regard to local conditions than are now available. 

In the natural course of events, every institution discovers, 
sooner or later, the necessity of maintaining, as integral parts of its 
organization, two secondary and subordinate institutions, both of 
them very new to American life but very characteristic of it, 
namely: (1) a bureau of research, (2) a bureau of publicity; one 
in order to find out what to do to improve its service to the public 
and the other to justify its existence and its policy to that public. 
In the course of time such a bureau of research might become not 
merely a fact-finding agency, but an institute of research in the 
stricter sense of the term. On the other hand, a publicity bureau 
may become a form of public education, for there is no field in 
which the public needs more instruction than in regard to local, 
communal and social problems. 

Sometimes, in the case of certain public agencies, the publicity 
bureau is established before the bureau of research. But this is, 
generally speaking, a mistake, for it is a cardinal principle of 
advertising that it does not pay to advertise until you are certain 
you have something to sell. In the natural course of things, as 
research and fact-finding agencies come into existence to meet the 
the needs either (|) of industry, or (2) public service, they will 
tend to find place somewhere in the organization of the university 
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as a research and teaching organization. This has been the history 
of this University in the past and there is every likelihood that it 
will so continue in the future. The pineapple research station, now 
an integral part of the Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture, 
is one instance, but the School of Education is another. It is part 
of the function of the University to bring together and integrate, 
not merely the sources of knowledge but the means of education, 
and to find and make available for the community all the existing 
knowledge applicable to local problems. 

I look forward to a time when every considerable city will seek 
to bring together and make available, for the purposes of public 
administration, as well as for the purposes of research and public 
education, information that now exists in its widely scattered social 
institutions, i.e., its schools, hospitals, asylums, courts, as well as 
industrial and commercial institutions. This is desirable not merely 
in the interest of a more efficient administration of public affairs. 
It is even more important in order to achieve a proper education 
of civil servants and of the public. In my experience education 
always and everywhere tends to assume a formal and ceremonial 
character—except in those instances where students and teachers 
have had an opportunity to work together, it may be, in the 
writing and production of a play, or in the exploration and inves- 
tigation of some problem in which both instructors and students 
have a common interest. I believe in the laboratory and project 
method of instruction, where possible. And if the laboratory 
experiment or the project is not mere formal exercise but a real 
piece of research, so much the better. The way to get an education 
is to pursue knowledge. 


"THE University of Hawaii has other advantages, less tangible 

but no less real, than those I have named which are certain, in 
the course of years, to exercise a positive influence upon its future. 
Honolulu, partly because of its location and its climate, and partly 
because of the hospitality of its people, is an attractive place in 
which to live. The consequence is that every now and then some- 
one who stopped to visit lingers on and finally settles down. These 
are usually people who have traveled and seen the world and are 
now disposed to a leisurely life. Sometimes they are artists or 
writers, and almost always they are people of culture and refine- 
ment. There is-an advantage in having a certain number of persons 
in the community who are less interested in reforming the world 
than in just contemplating it; less ambitious to improve life than 
to make it interesting and attractive. Such people contribute some- 
thing to the general atmosphere in which institutions of learning 
seem to prosper. Their influence in Hawaii is perhaps reflected 
in the interest people here take in the flowers that decorate their 
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lawns; in keeping up the local customs; and in the festivals and 
ageants so characteristic of the islands, and in its music. 

There are people, you know, who regard it as a privilege to live 
in a community where flowers grow on trees and where people, on 
every proper occasion, wear them. There are people, also, who 
enjoy living in a community where there is not one race but many 
races, and where the processes of civilization are so visibly going 
on around them, as they are here. The existence of cosmopolitan- 
ism makes life problematic, of course, but it makes it interesting. 
Out of this mingling of peoples and fusion of cultures new con- 
ceptions of life and new forms of literary and artistic expression 
arise. There is growing up here a local tradition and certain indi- 
genous forms of literature and art. 

Anything unique and interesting in the tradition and the his- 
tory of the Islands that finds a permanent and adequate expression 
in literature and art contributes to the general consciousness in 
the people here of their individuality and of their solidarity as 
islanders in contrast, for example, with mainlanders. It constitutes 
the people of the Islands, with all their diversities, a definite cul- 
tural unit, and the University, insofar as it encourages the artistic 
expression of the customs and traditions of all the different peoples 
of the Islands, makes these traditions the common possession of all 
the people. In this way the University is giving not merely an 
intellectual training to its students, but is gradually forming for 
the community a conception of life in which each of the different 
peoples of these Islands may share and toward which each may 
make some contribution. This is one of the ways of building up 
the defenses of Hawaii against foreign enemies. 

You have learned from recent discussions in the press that the 
Army and the Navy conceive of Hawaii as a military frontier and 
that every other interest should be subordinated to making the 
Island of Oahu a fortress and defense against the other powers in 
the Pacific. This is a military view. It is natural and inevitable 
that military men should cherish such an ambition. Our Army 
and Navy would not be as good as they are if this were not so. 

But peace is just as necessary to a strong and vigorous nation 
as war, and one way to make life here more secure is to make 
Honolulu not merely a military outpost but a seat of learning. 
There is probably no reason why it is not possible to do both at 
the same time. In any case it is possible that an institution of 
learning, in which the ideals of a people which seeks to be not 
merely free itself, but generous and liberal toward the rest of the 
world, will contribute quite as much, in the long run, to the secur- 
. of Hawaii and the United States as six-inch guns and armored 
ships. 


A Survey of Silver 


Part II* 
By Herpert M. Bratrer 


[N the remaining pages of this article we shall consider the price 

of silver: How speculation may influence it and how the price 
is determined. In conclusion we shall examine a few typical 
market reports. 

SPECULATION 

[N the case of an ordinary commodity it is usually possible with 

some approximation to forecast the course of its price, when 
estimates of future production are available. Silver cannot be so 
treated. Its price is so very sensitive that sudden changes some- 
times occur. The difficulty of predicting what silver will do arises 
partly from the fact that its production depends on the production 
of other metals; partly from the likelihood of secret governmental 
sales; partly from silver’s dual nature, it being, more than a metal, 
a standard of value in China; and partly from speculation. Take 
speculation, an interesting example of which, as mentioned above, 
occurred in 1931. The example is one worth examining in detail 
because of the light it throws on the various influences which give 
rise to speculation and, therefore, bear on the price of silver. 

The increase in the price of silver from 305¢ cents per ounce 
on October 30, 1931, to 3734 cents on November 10, was an increase 
of over 20 per cent within eleven days. Another eight days saw 
this gain entirely eliminated. This was an unusual performance. 
Yet silver has in the past displayed equal capriciousness. It may 
well be called the moody metal, for its actions are almost unpre- 
dictable. When silver mounted in price during the war years and 
thereafter, until 1920, there was some evident reason for its action. 
Of the collapse which followed, neither the suddenness nor the 
intensity of it were generally expected. From its 1914 average of 
54.8 cents per ounce, silver had by December, 1919, attained a 
monthly average price of $1.32. By June, 1920, a decline of 3! 
per cent, and by December of 51 per cent, had taken place. These 
figures are cited by way of comparison with the increase in price 
in November, 1931. 

The November activity of silver came after a sluggish sie 
of many months. Upon reaching a new all-time low (2534 cents) 
on February 16, 1931—following two and one-half years of prac- 
tically uninterrupted decline—the price of silver remained rela- 


*In Part I, July, 1932, Mr. Bratter gave us a brief glimpse of silver’s history as a 
money metal, a half dozen necessary definitions, and then discussed the position of silver 
today, silver and the Pacific, production and trade in silver, the Great Decline of 1929-30, 
and its effect on trade.—Epitor. 
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tively stable until the occurrence of the 20 per cent increase 
mentioned. Speculation undoubtedly played the leading part in it 
—speculation in the New York silver market perhaps chiefly by 
Americans, but also by Chinese, Indians, and many other for- 
eigners, who sent in orders to buy or sell. The opening of trading 
in silver for future delivery took place last June on the National 
Metal Exchange. There thus came into existence a convenient 
place for speculation. It had but to wait for a convenient time to 
be tested. This occasion presented itself toward the end of October, 
and New York became, for the while, the most active silver market 
and undoubtedly set the world price. 

Speculation is the most active in a commodity at a time when 
the more basic factors are in motion. Plainly, a speculator buys or 
sells only because he foresees ‘natural’? economic developments 
which will shortly enable him to reverse his transaction at a profit. 
It may therefore be said that speculators, when they guess right, 
by anticipating a movement bring it to pass earlier than it would 
otherwise occur. When they guess wrong, they merely delay the 
“natural” course of events. Thus, if silver is declining, but events 
are pointing to an early rise, speculative buying will bring about 
the rise “before its time.” If silver is declining and speculators 
guess wrong in foreseeing a rise, their purchases will temporarily 
tend to lift the price, but when no real (permanent) buying 
strength develops, the speculators sell, and the delayed decline in 
the metal is resumed. 

In the October-November market last year, speculators un- 
doubtedly foresaw a “natural” rise. Not all speculators may have 
had the same hunches. Some may have decided that the chances 
for peace in Manchuria were slim, and that warfare there would 
result in a heavy demand for silver, due in the first place to the 
hiding of silver by Chinese individuals, in the second place to the 
need of the armies for silver to pay the soldiers and to pay for 
supplies, where such payments must be made in hard money, and, 
thirdly, to a possible wartime increase in the commodity price 
level in China, hence in the need for money metal, consequent 
upon the fighting. Perhaps bull speculators did not go into the 
reasons so finely. No doubt many of them greatly overestimated 
the war demand for silver in China. In fact, the importation of 
needed war supplies should normally tend to cause a selling of 
taels and purchase of foreign currencies by the Chinese authorities, 
thus indeed depressing Chinese exchange and its “shadow,” silver. 
(It will be recalled that Chinese exchange and silver move hand in 
hand, for they are in China but two forms of the same thing.) 
Another point is that warfare destroys or prevents the shipment of 
export crops and thus, by impairing (China’s) purchasing power, 
affects silver adversely. 
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NOTHER ffactor in last November’s rise in silver, and one 
probably contributing fuel to the speculative flames, was the 
announcement by the International Chamber of Commerce of a 
plan to form a cartel of silver producers—getting the Indian Goy- 
ernment, a recent large seller of silver, to join, if possible—to 
regulate the sale of silver in an endeavor gradually to raise the 
price of the white metal. Possibly some inkling of this plan found 
its way to the ears of speculators, or temporarily made speculators 
of others, in the hopes that the plan would come into operation and 
“help” the price of silver. 

In the conferences in New York held with the purpose of 
improving the price of copper by limiting output, lay another 
possible explanation of at least part of the rise in silver’s price, the 
reasoning being: “Less copper production means less by-product 
silver production, hence a smaller supply.” Whether any buyers 
acted on this assumption, anticipating a successful outcome of the 
copper conference, is not known. Such buying would, of course, 
have had to be tempered by the knowledge that the Indian Goy- 
ernment’s large supply of silver awaiting sale was not (and indeed 
is not yet) tied up in any cartel arrangement, and therefore would 
most likely tend to take advantage of any reduction in the produc- 
tion of new silver. 

Other events which in one way or another were connected with 
the November rise in silver included sluggishness of price activity 
among other metals, resulting in the attraction of capital from 
speculation in other metals to speculation in silver. Again, the 
spectacular rise in the price of wheat, for example, may have 
served to spread optimism and create “bullish” sentiment in the 
silver market. 

Nor should we omit to mention the condition of the foreign 
exchange market following the rather widespread “departure” of 
various countries from the gold standard last September. Any 
speculation in the exchanges must affect at least two currencies, the 
currency being bought and the currency being sold. For example, 
speculation by Chinese in the pound sterling affects the pound and 
the tael (hence, the price of silver). Speculation by Japanese in 
pesetas affects the yen as well as the peseta. If the decline in ster- 
ling caused some Orientals to sell their sterling holdings and buy 
silver, silver would naturally have reacted upwards in price. If, 
for reasons connected with the dispute with Japan, individual 
Chinese withdrew capital from Japan, they probably bought taels, 
the latter (hence, too, the price of silver) tending to move upward. 

Of course, speculators do not long keep their money in any 
single investment. It is on turnover that they make their profits. 
When things are going well, every time their capital is brought 
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back home it shows an increase. Then it is sent out again. That is 
why a rise in silver due to speculation alone is not likely to be last- 
ing. What is bought as a speculation will soon be sold. What is 
needed in the silver market are buyers who will take silver off the 
market. 

Ordinarily speculation does not run away with the price, and 
the market is rarely as disorderly as it was last November. 


LONDON MARKET AND CONTROL 


Wen the question is propounded: “Who controls the price 

of silver?” it is frequently answered that “London” does. That 
reply is subject to explanation and examination, prior to which 
certain preliminary details should be made clear. These refer to 
the method of quoting silver. 

While bimetallism was being maintained by any important 
country it was always possible, at least theoretically, to find a mar- 
ket for silver at a known price in gold. Accordingly, the market 
price of silver could not greatly vary from the legal ratio, even 
though considerable distance separated the seller of the metal from 
the bimetallic country. Thus we find from the Director of the 
Mint’s report, the price of silver in London remained almost 
unchanged from the period 1833 to 1873,' despite the fact that 
England had the gold standard, and not bimetallism, during those 
years. When finally changes began to make themselves felt in the 
price of silver it was because Germany, adopting the gold standard, 
was commencing to sell silver. Later, the Latin Monetary Union 
found itself less and less able to support the silver market, while 
the discovery of new silver mines led to the marketing of increased 
quantities of the metal. 

Under modern condititons we may say that at any one time 
there is normally only one “gold” price of silver: i.e., the world 
price; for silver is a world commodity, as are rubber, tin, wheat, 
and the like. What difference there may be at any given time be- 
tween the price of silver in one place and the equivalent of the 
price in another place, usually represents in theory the cost of 
moving silver between the two places. For example today, with 
England off the gold standard, the price of silver in London— 
converted into dollars, and with allowance made for exchange and 
for differences in the unit of silver quoted’—is approximately the 
New York price plus the cost of transportation from New York 
to London. 

The reference to differences in the method of quotation may 
require some elucidation. London quotes silver in pence per stand- 

’ See, e.g., price table published in Report of the Director of the Mint, U. S. Government 


Publication, 1929, p. 121. 
*I.e., the standard or the fine ounce. 
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ard ounce troy. New York quotes it in cents per fine ounce troy. 
(One ounce troy contains 480 grains.) The standard ounce con- 
tains 0.925 parts silver and 0.075 impurities. The fine ounce is 
“pure” silver at least 0.999 fine. 

When we stated above that there is but one world price for 
silver, we meant silver for immediate delivery. Such delivery is in 
London called “prompt” delivery. 

Silver is also sold for future delivery. While London and New 
York have both long dealt in such deliveries, the New York silver 
market has had regular dealings and published quotations for 
silver “futures” only since June 15, 1931, when the National 
Metals Exchange inaugurated futures trading in silver. Prior to 
that event, dealings in distant futures in New York were mostly 
conducted in the foreign exchange market by the purchase or sale 
of some silver currency like the Shanghai tael. 

In India, silver is quoted in rupees per tola of 180 grains (the 
tola is one-third of an ounce) and the Indian price, allowing for 
transportation costs, is usually the equivalent of the London or 
New York price. In China, where silver is the standard of value, 
there is no “price of silver’ (just as in the United States there is 
really no price of gold*). Bullion dealers in China deal in gold, 
which is quoted in terms of silver. The Chinese market price of 
gold is the reciprocal of the world price of silver. When the price 
of silver goes up in New York the price of gold in Shanghai goes 
down proportionately. 


A QUALIFICATION of a statement made above is necessary. 
The difference between the price of silver in, say, London on 
the one hand and in New York on the other is not always due to, 
and representative of, the distance of the former city from the sil- 
ver-mining countries and, hence, from the source of supply. Like- 
wise, the price in Bombay as compared with that in other cities. 
Such differences may reflect temporary, extraordinary conditions 
in one place or another, examples of which would be: a shortage or 
an oversupply of silver in one place, unusual conditions arising 
from warfare or other disaster, the foundering of an incoming 
vessel bearing silver, a sudden change in the world price of silver, 
or the temporary ability of one market to supply a large buyer 
from stock on hand more quickly than another market because of 
available transportation facilities. Sometimes it happens that an 
abnormal relationship between the price of silver in New York 
and London obtains for a period of time, as was the case with the 
average price in those two cities during 1912 and 1913, when the 
London price was generally lower than the New York price. 
*It is often said that there is a fixed price of gold in the United States: $20.67+ per fine 


ounce troy. This statement may be somewhat misleading and for it we might substitute the 
following: “One fine oz. of gold is $20.67+.” 
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AS to the statement that London controls the price of silver: 
People have pointed an accusing finger at Great Britain. One 
may indeed say that a country can within certain limitations con- 
trol the price of a commodity the production of which it more or 
less monopolizes, subject to such limitations as the buyers’ necessi- 
ties. An example of such a commodity might be rubber. No such 
case can be made for Britain’s “control” of the price of silver, 
because silver is a commodity neither the production nor the utili- 
zation of which Great Britain can in any important degree control. 
Take the case of silver as the currency metal of China. Presumably 
“control” would imply “price stabilization” of Chinese exchange. 
A financially strong nation might conceivably perform this service 
for one of its own colonies, wherein its own nationals have a 
favored position for trading. (Examples of such colonies are the 
Philippines, Netherlands East Indies, French Indo-China.) But it 
is hardly conceivable that any Western nation like England would 
expend energy and capital to perform this service in the case of 
Chinese exchange in order to benefit all nations in general and her- 
self but incidentally. And, if it were likely, still the fluctuating 
price of silver we have been witnessing shows that Britain has not 
done so. The fluctuations in the price of silver have been as dis- 
turbing to the Chinese trade of Englishmen as to the Chinese trade 
of Americans, dollar for dollar. To a small extent, within a limited 
range, British influence in the price of silver can be exerted 
through the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, which 
is, perhaps, still the largest exchange bank in China, and also 
through other British banks. To the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation are made most of China’s foreign debt pay- 
ments. The large sums of money it periodically holds enable that 
bank during certain periods and within limits to sell exchange at 
“what the traffic will bear.” Its ability to do so for long and against 
competition is subject to the existence of the “silver points” in 
Chinese exchange, those points which, at any given rate for the 
Shanghai tael, indicate the equivalent that can be obtained in over- 
sea currencies by shipping silver bullion and selling it abroad or 
conversely. (Silver and taels are the same thing.) 

While it is, therefore, extremely unlikely, if not impossible, for 
England to fix the price of a metal in which she controls neither 
the sale nor the purchase, it is quite another matter to say that the 
price of silver is “fixed” in London. The price of any world com- 
modity is “fixed” in the world market for that commodity by the 
interaction of supply and demand. The world market is that mar- 
ket where the largest volume of change of ownership of the com- 
modity in question takes place. If that happens to be London, the 
price is being made in London. If that happens to be in London 
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five business days a week and in New York every sixth business 
day, then the price is determined in London in those five days and 
in New York on that sixth day. If it happens to be in Shanghai, 
then Shanghai is the controlling place. Conceivably it may be 
Shanghai early in the day, Bombay later and London still later, 
as the day travels westward. The question as to where the price 
is made is really one of indifference, because (excepting during 
emergencies, when, for example, local stocks may be the tempo- 
rarily determining factor) the price is made by buyers and sellers 
of many nations, operating from all over the world, trading simply 
in the most convenient market with the aid of cables, wireless 
telegraphy and other modern means of communication. The day 
begins at the international date line in the Pacific Ocean, and 
moves westward with the sun. Therefore, a logical place to start 
a day’s trading in silver would seem to be Shanghai. 


NEw YORK is the largest market located near the producing 

areas. But New York has not London’s advantage of long- 
standing relations with the East, especially India; it has not the 
traditional advantage possessed by London’s bullion trade; it has 
not so many banks and companies in the Far East as has London; 
nor such regular steamship connections with the Orient. Very 
important among London’s advantages over New York has been 
her financial prestige. We must bear in mind that silver is a money- 
metal of local and international use in Asia, and that the volume 
of business in the silver market on any single day—insofar as the 
price is concerned—consists of both exchange business and bullion 
business. In such a case London’s strong banking connections in 
the East stand her silver market in good stead by drawing to Lon- 
don business in the Shanghai tael and the Hongkong dollar, and 
the Eastern exchange banks, dealing in both silver bullion and 
silver currencies. may provide the bulk of a day’s silver business. 

As between New York and London alone, London has the time- 
element advantage. When it is 10 a.m. in New York and banks 
are opening, it is 3 p.m. in London and London has already held 
its silver market and “fixed” (determined) the price. This is done 
shortly after 1:45 p.m. London time, at which hour it is 9:45 
in Shanghai and 7:15 p.m. in Bombay. The East has sent in its 
orders to London, where they can be executed before New York 
could do anything with them. Besides, trading this way and at 
such time in London gives the East the opportunity of another 
“crack” at the market later in the day in New York, and still later, 
if it wishes, in San Francisco. 

A final advantage which London possesses, or at least possessed 
until September, 1931, is the world-wide demand for the pound 
sterling. Indian and Chinese banks under normal conditions have 
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much more need for funds in London than in New York. They 
have constantly to meet demands for the pound sterling, or to 
absorb offerings of pounds. While it is not a bank’s business to 
speculate in exchange or silver, a bank usually hedges on its 
exchange transactions. And such hedging can be carried on in the 
London silver-and-exchange market most satisfactorily. Similar 
facilities could not be had in New York. 


PRICE FIXING 

AVING gone thus far in explaining the control of the price of 

silver, it is well to explain what is meant, in the narrower sense 
of the term, by “fixing” the price, and how that is done in London 
and New York. 

In London the price of silver is determined on each banking 
day by the meeting of partners of the four leading and old-estab- 
lished bullion brokers. These four firms and the dates of their 
establishment are: Mocatta and Goldschmid (1684), Samuel 
Montagu and Co. (1853), Pixley and Abell (1869), Sharps and 
Wilkins (1825). 

At 1:45 p.m. on week days (and 11:30 a.m. Saturdays) rep- 
resentatives of these four firms meet at the office of one of them (at 
present, Sharps and Wilkins’). During the preceding morning and 
night these four firms have received from London itself, from the 
Far East, from America, and from other places, orders to sell or 
buy silver, for immediate or for future delivery, at specified prices 
or “at market.” Indeed, prior to the “fixing” all the orders that 
have come to London find their way to these “four honest men.” 

The four representatives compare notes. The market price for 
spot silver that will carry out the greatest volume of business is 
arrived at, by just what mechanics we are not permitted to know. 
The brokers make their commission on the volume of business they 
do, and therefore it is to their own interest, presumably, to do as 
much business as possible. Hence, it is held, the price determined 
is always an equable one. When the price is fixed the brokers, 
each on his own books, cancel as many buying and selling orders as 
possible. Then, surplus buying orders are matched against an- 
other broker’s surplus selling orders, and vice versa. Thus the 
market is, for the moment, “cleared.” 

The daily process just described is known as “fixing the price.” 
Once the price is fixed it is cabled all over the world and is usually 
the basic price for the day. But later in the day additional business 
is done in London by telephone or otherwise, and by cable with 
other centers, at prices differing, perhaps, from the price “fixed” 
at 1:45 p.m. Such later price may be higher or lower, depending 
on which way the market happens to be moving. It should be 
borne in mind that each day’s silver “market” does not result in a 
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great physical movement of silver bullion around London. [n 
most cases title, merely, is passed by means of warehouse receipts. 
Of course, many sellers or buyers are just speculating or hedging, 
and will “reverse” the transaction before many days or months, or 
even later the same day. We do not know the volume of business 
done daily on London’s silver bullion market. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the volume far exceeds the normal stock of the metal 
available in England. 

London brokers charge nothing for selling silver. For buying 
it they charge 11 shillings for each 5,000 standard ounces (mini- 
mum commission £1) unless the price of silver is over 21 pence 
per ounce. In the latter event, the commission is % of one per cent. 
On business between brokers the commission mentioned is split. 
Business not involving two brokerage houses is, of course, all on 
the given broker’s own books. 

Business is also done in options to “call” or “put” silver in one 
month or more. The cost of an option used to be 2 per cent of the 
market price plus a brokerage of 4 per cent. Now it is about 5 to 
7% per cent, varying according to the market. 


N New York the price of silver is differently determined, there 
being no formal “fixing” as in London. Apart from the recently 
initiated trading on the National Metal Exchange, silver is, and 
has long been, traded in on the open market. There the current 
price is not formally announced. But, for purposes of record, an 
“official” price is published daily. The actual New York market 
price for “spot” is always about %4 per cent higher than the so- 
called “official” price published each day shortly before noon by 
Messrs. Handy and Harman, a leading firm of bullion dealers and 
brokers. This “official” price is published regularly in the Enzi- 
neering and Mining Journal and is used by the metal trade in the 
settlements made by smelters with their clients, the silver pro- 
ducers, for the silver content of ore or base bullion delivered on 
any given day. Such ore is frequently not smelted and refined for 
months, and full payment for its contents usually is not made until 
the process of refining is completed and the silver yield known;' 
hence the need for an “official” price. Handy and Harman, as a 
large and old-established firm, are by tradition entrusted with the 
business of determining what market price for spot silver actually 
prevails in the neighborhood of New York around noon each day, 
and publishing it. The “official” price is, in fact, not actually the 
market price, but is usually 3/16 to % cent per ounce lower, being 
based on the best bids obtainable in the forenoon for near-by deliv- 


‘The smelter usually covers himself by selling for “spot,” or more usually “forward,” 
delivery an amount of silver estimated to be equivalent to the silver content of the ore he is 
buying. This “hedging” sale may be effected in London, Shanghai, or elsewhere. 
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ery of spot silver in round amounts of usually 50,000 or 100,000 
troy ounces, 0.999 fine. 

Business in spot and future silver was for years done in New 
York not by a meeting of selected brokers, nor by means of an 
organized exchange, but by telephone. Indeed, most New York 
silver business is still so carried on, brokers having a number of 
wires to other brokers’ offices, to banks, etc. It used to be entirely 
a “telephone” business. 

On June 15, 1931, the National Metal Exchange, which 
already dealt in other metals, added trading in silver futures to its 
business activities. The business on the floor is limited to members, 
who are brokers. There are wire connections between the various 
floor members’ offices and the floor of the exchange. On the 
exchange silver is sold for delivery up to twelve months forward, 
delivery during any specified month to be at the sellers’ option. 
The brokerage charge to non-members is $12.50 per “contract” of 
25,000 ounces. All “contracts” must be kept margined. Delivery 
must be at a bank’s vaults in New York. This new arrangement 
departs from the old-existing regular silver market between banks, 
silver producers and silver dealers. Local brokerage for silver 
transactions in the open market is $30 per 100,000 ounces, payable 
either by the buyer or by the seller, according to arrangement. 

Since the exchange publishes the amount of its daily business 
in silver and, in fact, runs a ticker, it is now technically possible 
for the public to speculate in silver and watch the market. Some 
speculation has resulted, and for a time early in November 1931 
the New York market ran away with the price to such an extent 
that for some days there was no doubt that New York was really 
fixing the price of silver. Possibly similar occasions may arise in 
the future, although they are not to be desired. 

One definite advantage brought by the National Metal Ex- 
change is the existence of facilities for trading in silver a year 
ahead. Previously, cover in the London market, or in the Chinese 
exchange market in New York, could not ordinarily be obtained 
more than three months in advance. 

The Metal Exchange has a chance to make for itself a perma- 
nent place of importance in the silver market, especially as Ameri- 
can business with the Orient grows. For the general public the 
speculative appeal of quick profits will always be present, and the 
danger of quick loss. The following is quoted from a market letter 
of Kracht and Gilson, a New York firm of bullion brokers: 


About 514% interest per annum on dollar balances may be obtained 
at the present time by purchasing spot New York silver for cash, storing 
it in the vaults of the Chemical Safe Deposit Company, 32 Liberty Street, 
New York, against their negotiable receipts; which negotiable receipts 
may be used as collateral for loans to be obtained in New York or else- 
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OME typical quotations, such as may be found in current mar- 
ket reports, will serve to illustrate the business as it is done in 
London and New York. This is a typical report from London, as 
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where, and by selling simultaneously New York silver for future delivery, 
March, May, or any other negotiable later delivery. 

The cost of storage will not exceed 214%, and the total premium 
obtained at the present time in the market amounts to about 8% ; so that 
the operation leaves a net interest return of 514% per annum at the 
present time. 

Silver market conditions may change and instead of futures being at a 
premium they might (or might not) return to par or might even go to a 
discount (as a possibility but not a probability at present). 

If interested at any time to invest in excess of $30,000, we shall be 
glad to have your inquiry. 


issued by Samuel Montagu & Co. on March 9, 1932: 


Silver 

There has been a substantial decline in prices during the week under 
review, the market being influenced by the rapid appreciation of sterling. 
The fall was gradual until the 7th inst. when 19.1/16d. for cash and 
19.1/4d. for two months’ delivery were quoted, but yesterday, a drop of 
9/16d. in both deliveries saw prices fixed at 18.1/2d. and 18.11, 16d. for 
the respective deliveries. Selling has been fairly general, the Indian 
Bazaars, America and China offering to sell, whilst the market found little 
support except for a moderate demand for the Continent and small pur- 
chases for China at the lower level. 

Today there was a further fall of 1d. to 17.1/2d. and 17.11/16d., a 
continuation of the selling forcing the market down in the absence of 
demand. 

There are as yet no indications of any appreciable recovery, but the 
outlook is uncertain as it depends to a large extent on movements of the 
foreign exchanges. 

The following were the United Kingdom imports and exports of silver 
registered from midday on the 29th ult. to midday on the 7th inst.: 


Imports Exports 
Oe nee £46,100 I i es £58,202 
British India .................... 24,398 SEES Eevee 16,480 
I salsa dasiivcs 5,800 British India .................. . 9,100 
Aden and Dependencies..... 5,492 Other Countries................ 2,399 
Other Countries................ 1,118 

£82,908 ° £86,181 
Quotations during the week: 
In London 
Bar silver per oz. std. 
Cash delivery Two months’ delivery 
I sacle sinintieaimcliicdasieineian 19.3/ 8d. 19. 1/ 2d. 
I cor cascapercssscstseiionaninsd 19.1/ 4d. 19. 7/16d. 
IN Scisiuicniaiaanininmnnnacneed 19.3/16d. 19. 5/16d. 
NE TI a ctnsinicssncanibsiniinnan stellt 19.1/16d. 19. 1/ 4d. 
IN hick ich isciidslscedishleshinienetiari 18.1/ 2d. 18.11/16. 
ER ees Serene 17.1/ 2d. 17.11/16d. 


SIE ccd. rciicnsipecnieatameasoseted 18.812d. 18.979d. 
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In New York 
(Cents per oz., .999 fine) 


Se a re 30% 
2 SR eck ee 304% 
i bah dese ssecheotarna 30% 
| ee ae ees 30% 
a a 30% 
NORE cn nN caches .. 30% 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from the 2nd inst. to 9th inst. was $3.77, and the lowest $3.48 1%. 


Indian Currency Returns 


(in lacs® of rupees) Feb, 29 Feb.22 Feb. 15 
Notes in circulation.....................22...0000000+- . 17,954 18,042 18,195 
Silver coin and bullion in India.................. 11,221 11,259 11,313 
Gold coin and bullion in India.................... 492 483 483 
Securities (Indian Government )................ 5,941 5,950 6,049 
Bills of exchange........ EE ae 300 350 350 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 5th inst. consisted of about 56,130,000 
ounces in sycee, 169,000,000 dollars and 6,320 silver bars, as compared 
with about 55,700,000 ounces in sycee, 169,000,000 dollars and 6,740 
silver bars on the 27th ult. 


The futures market in New York is described in a recent daily 
newspaper” as follows: 


Silver Price Advanced, Futures Trading Active 


The price of commercial bar silver rose %c per ounce yesterday to 


2934c, thus reversing the trend of the past day or two. Trading in silver 
futures on the National Metal Exchange was more extensive at 55 lots, or 
1,375,000 ounces, the market closing steady, with prices in the earlier posi- 
tions a few points higher than on the preceding day, while in the far 
distant positions they were lower. May was back in its old-time position 
of being the most popular option, the turnover having been 26 lots, as 
against 13 for October, the next most active month. Trading covered 
six months on the board. July was switched with October at 50 and 51 
points differential ; May was crossed with July at 47 points and May was 
switched for December at 120 points. Three transferable notices were 
issued. 

The following is a summary of prices for the day on the National 
Metal Exchange: 


Prev. 

High Low Close close 

eee: 30.15 *30.33—30.34 30.35 
ES ee 31.00 30.80 i>, i 30.75 
| ES 30.80  ,  —_— 30.90 
September ............ ueatviei 31.00 31.00 i.) ) oe : 31.00 
a | 31.00 > 31.35 
Re 31.30 31.25 in on 31.65 


*Traded. +t Bid. + Nominal. 


*One lac (or lakh)=100,000 rupees. 
*New York Journal of Commerce, March 11, 1932. 
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The following, clipped from the New York Times of May 3, 
1932, gives the “official” price in New York as well as the London 
price determined at the “fixing”: 


Silver Bullion 

Bar silver in London 3/16d. lower at 16.11/16d. per ounce; New 
York price Yc lower at 27%c. 

Range for 1932: 


Highest Lowest 
EE eiciischhesncinsdiedehaianiehin rsiccaniiniicl 20.7/16d. Jan. 5 16.1/2d. Apr. 14 
__ aC 31c Feb. 23 27%4c May 2 
Range for 1931: 
li cicttiiceoiteieailnkiMinieighnsinsitt 21.9/16d. Nov. 10 12d. Feb. 9 
RR e on en 37 %4c Nov. 10 253c Feb. 16 


The following graphs show, respectively, comparisons between 
silver price and commodity prices, and silver price deviation from 
a general price level compared with changes in silver price index 
numbers. 

Graph A shows the apparent similarity of movement between 
the price of silver in the United States and the general commodity 
price level. While both have been declining since 1925, silver, it 
will be noted, has declined the more rapidly. 

In Graph B the wholesale-commodity-price curve has been 
eliminated, that price level being here represented as a horizontal 
line and, as related to this general price level, the price of silver 
is shown (the heavy curve) as it swung above or below the general 
price level, with 1926 considered as “100.” The thin curve, trans- 
posed from Graph A for convenience, shows the apparent changes 
in the value (not price) of silver. The real changes in the com- 
modity value of an ounce of the metal was no higher than in 1914. 


CONCLUSION 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of silver would necessarily 
include a discussion of certain subjects not dealt with in this 
article. Among such subjects are: the hoarding of silver in India 
and China; the position of silver in the Indian currency system, 
the expansion and contraction of rupees in circulation, the recom- 
mendations of the Indian currency commission of 1926 and the 
subsequent sales by the Indian government of large quantities of 
demonetized metal; changes in the Chinese currency system, the 
recently noted diminution of the supply of sycee and increase of 
coined yuan in the reservoir of the Shanghai banks; .the Mexican 
currency situation; changes in the monetary laws of Persia and 
Ethiopia, etc. 
From the fact that the market price of silver declined with 
practically no interruption from 1873 to the early part of the twen- 
tieth century, and, but for the abnormal war period, has continued 
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to decline, the depreciation during recent years is not so alarming. 
True, it has been more rapid than ever during the past two or three 
years, even more than the decline in the general commodity price 
level. But a distinctly different picture of the depreciation in value 
of silver—and this point should interest the producers—may be 
obtained by expressing the price of silver as a relative of the whole. 
sale price level in the United States. The amount of commodities 
and/or services which an ounce of silver will “buy” in 1932 js 
about one-fifth of what it could have been exchanged for in 1890. 
The net decline since that date has not been sudden. It has not 
come about merely in the last few years, but has been a very even 
percentage decline for forty years, and this decline in the com- 
modity value of silver is observed to have continued uninterrupted 
right through the world war and post-war period. The largest 
interruption to this decline here described occurred in the four 
years following 1902. 

Whatever be the shortcomings of the gold-standard or managed 
currencies which most countries have today, it seems highly un- 
likely that there will ever again be a large-scale public interest in 
the silver question as we knew it in 1896. While the general public 
is not educated on all the features of modern currency practice and 
sometimes, during depression, is willing to listen to talk of infla- 
tion and monetary “reform” of various kinds, more informed and 
influential circles are indisposed to “swap horses in the middle of 
the stream.” The silver standard or bimetallism offer no more 
promise of “better things” than the gold standard with all its 
defects. From the monetary standpoint, silver is very much just an 
Oriental problem. In the economy of the Occident, despite its 
general use as a metal for subsidiary coinage, silver is distinctly a 
commodity, an article of commerce, and that of very minor 
importance. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


SOME PACIFIC COAST ACTIVITIES 


D®: JOHN R. MEZ of the University of Oregon sends us the 

following notes on coming events of interest in the field of 
Pacific relations, centering about his part of the North American 
Pacific Coast: 

The biennial session of the Pacific Institute of International 
Relations will meet on the campus of Reed College at Portland, 
Oregon, from July 11 to July 16, 1932. It will. afford an oppor- 
tunity to the students enrolled in the Portland Summer Session of 
the University of Oregon to acquaint themselves with some of the 
problems of the Pacific. Former biennial sessions have been held 
at the University of Washington, in 1928, and at the University of 
California, in 1930. The institute has been made possible through 
a grant from the Carnegie Foundation, supplemented by an appro- 
priation from the Portland Chamber of Commerce. The Univer- 
sity of Oregon, the Oregon State College, Reed College and other 
educational institutions are sponsoring this session. 

On November 25 and 26, 1932, the Northwest Students Inter- 
national Conference will be held at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. Its purpose is the promotion of interest in 
international affairs, particularly those pertaining to the Pacific 
area. It is expected that a hundred delegates will be present. Miss 
Louise E. Fleming, 1405 East 43rd Street, Seattle, Wash., is in 
charge of the arrangements. 

For a number of years the University of Oregon has been 
favored by Mrs. Gertrude B. Warner with a substantial gift for 
the purpose of holding an annual essay contest among the students 
for the promotion of friendly relations and a better understanding 
between the United States and the Orient. The winner in this 
year’s contest was Mr. Schuyler A. Southwell, senior in architec- 
ture. The first prize consists of a trip to the Orient at an estimated 
cost of $500.00. Three other prizes of a total of $200.00 have been 
awarded. The Chairman of the Committee for the past three years 
has been Dr. John Richard Mez of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Oregon. 


A SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


N line with its interest in all endeavors toward a facilitated 

understanding between nations and peoples, particularly in that 
region of greatest contrasts, the Pacific, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations has requested from the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, established at Johns Hopkins University, 
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Baltimore, Maryland, a statement of its aims and activities. Mr. 
John V. A. MacMurray, formerly American Minister to China, is 
the Director. We reproduce here for the benefit of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS readers who may be similarly interested, the statement 
recently received. 

“Tn general, the work of the School embraces two main lines of 
inquiry: (1) investigation of the motivating causes of the conduct 
of nations in relation to one another; and (2) factual studies of 
particular international problems. The aim of the first type of 
investigation is to develop a body of general knowledge concerning 
the underlying factors which control or influence the actions of 
nations in their mutual relations. The aim of the second type is to 
discover and set forth the facts which are essential to an under- 
standing and possible solution of individual problems that endan- 
ger the peace of the world. Most of this work, especially of the 
first type, lies in a virgin field of investigation, and techniques for 
exploring it have had to be developed by the School as it went 
along. It has accordingly been deemed advisable to restrict the 
first few investigations to specific, well-defined problems until the 
methodology of the work is better established. 

“For example, Dr. Frederick Sherwood Dunn is making a 
study of the protection of nations abroad. This troublesome subject 
brings into sharp focus the difficulties inherent in the adjustment 
of international conflicts by the method of law. Dr. Dunn has 
sought to develop a new approach to the problem by ignoring the 
purely legalistic aspects of the practice of protection and treating 
it primarily as a human institution. The study aims to reveal the 
underlying factors that determine the course of action of govern- 
ments in this field and to suggest how a set of standards may be 
developed that will better serve the purpose of diplomatic protec- 
tion. Upon the completion of his work on this subject, which it is 
expected will be published next autumn, it is his purpose to follow 
this study with an investigation of the allied problem of interven- 
tion, to which the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact have given a new importance. 

“Professor Gilbert Chinard, with the assistance of several 
students, is endeavoring to set up a method for the study of the 
psychological factors which play a large part in international rela- 
tions. In order to reduce this large field to manageable propor- 
tions, he has arbitrarily restricted his work to two nations, the 
United States and France. Already his studies have proceeded far 
enough to reveal a curious permanence in the mental picture each 
nation seems to have of the other; and to determine how these 
pictures originated, and how they were built up, he is proceeding 
along three lines (a) a study of the periodical literature of each 
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nation with reference to the other, (b) study of correspondence 
between individuals of the two nationalities, and (c) the creation 
of a complete bibliography of French-American publications as a 
basis of further study. 

“Dr. Albert K. Weinberg is engaged in a study in the psychol- 
ogy of the national impulse towards expansion—frequently called 
imperialism—which plays so prominent and disturbing a role in 
international relations. His specific theme is the sentiment for 
national aggrandizement as it has figured in American history. He 
is particularly concerned with the emotional ideas affecting the 
national attitude towards expansion, as illustrated in the American 
expansionist’s so-called ‘manifest destiny’ doctrines. It is expected 
that the results of his work will be published in the course of the 
coming academic year. 

“A different type of study has been undertaken by Dr. Lazare 
Teper, who is making a factual survey of the question of Russian 
debts which arose as an aftermath of the Bolshevik revolution 
when the Soviet Government repudiated the foreign debts con- 
tracted by its predecessors and nationalized the property of for- 
eign nations. The first part of the study will be devoted to deter- 
mining from the various estimates the amounts that the foreign 
creditors of Russia actually lost. The second part will examine 
the counterclaims presented by Russia, their foundations, the 
methods of their computation and their size. The third part of the 
study will include the history of diplomatic negotiations between 
Russia and its creditors. It is hoped that his findings will be avail- 
able for publication by the end of the coming academic year. 

“Mr. Charles P. Howland, a Trustee of the University and 
recently appointed a Member of the School, has begun a study of 
the factors determining the policies of Russia, China and Japan in 
relation to the status of Manchuria and to other problems of East- 
ern Asia. In this work he is being assisted by Mr. Ernest B. Price, 
formerly of the special China branch of the Foreign Service of 
the United States. 

“Dr. Maurice T. Price is engaged upon a socio-psychological 
case study of the so-called ‘Nanking Road Incident’ of May 30, 
1925, at Shanghai, which significantly exemplifies the political, 
economic, and emotional elements involved in certain types of 
cultural conflict. 

“This summary ignores a great deal of more or less routine 
work in the way of the conduct of minor studies incidental to the 
main project; the assembly of data, source material and reference 
works; and the organization of future projects. But it affords some 
idea of what is going on in the Page School.” 
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RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


° a antamiaale projects in 77 different fields have been carried on 
during the past year by the University of Hawaii and affiliated 
organizations, according to the annual University report for 1930- 
1931 made recently by President David L. Crawford. 

Among the interesting research problems which have been 
undertaken by the university personnel are those in the psychology 
of primitive man, inter-racial marriage in Hawaii, the Chinese 
Tong in Hawaii, the racial factor in the vote in Hawaii, pigeon- 
pea breeding and selection work, vitamin studies of Hawaiian 
foods and feeds, tropical fruit investigations, the shoal-water fauna 
of Hawaii, and economic aspects of the pineapple industry in 
Hawaii. 

In his report, President Crawford stated that the broadening 
of the research program is one of the evidences of the steady 
growth of the University. He said, “I do hold that research and 
the general function of assembling knowledge deserves a place in 
the University fully equal to that occupied by undergraduate 
teaching.” 

He continues by saying that undergraduate teaching at the 
University absorbs nearly all appropriated funds and that research 
must look to private means for most of its support. This fact is 
somewhat offset by the presence on the campus of the Association 
of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners experiment station which devotes 
$250,000 annually to research and the fruit fly investigation of the 
United States bureau of entomology, which spends $75,000 a year. 

Other research units receiving appropriations are the Hawaii 
Experiment Station which receives $95,000 annually, the psycho- 
logical clinic which receives $12,000 a year, and the department of 
race research which has received $30,000 annually for several 
years from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


THE LEAGUE’S CHINA EDUCATIONAL MISSION 


ONE of the most significant characteristics of the League of 
Nations is its power to use an elaborate international system 
of advisory bodies and permanent research organs in order to tap 
the collective experience of mankind and to offer, when consulted, 
objective and disinterested proposals for reform. China has, during 
the past three years, made use of the League’s consultative machin- 
ery in several matters of major importance, one of which—the 
reorganization of her educational system—has been occupying the 
special attention of the League’s Committee for Intellectual 
Codperation during the past twelve months. 
In May, 1931, the Chinese Government addressed to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations a telegraphic request to send advisers 
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to China for the purpose of suggesting improvements in its educa- 
tional system and of promoting intellectual exchanges with foreign 
countries. The Council at once decided to accede to this request, 
which it referred for consideration to the International Committee 
on Intellectual Codperation. The steps which have so far been 
taken to comply with the Chinese request may be briefly sum- 
marized. 

So far as the suggestion for exchanges is concerned, three 
European scholars, selected by the League’s Intellectual Organi- 
zation, left for China in the autumn of last year and are now 
lecturing in Chinese universities. They are Mr. Davy, of the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham (England), for English Literature; Dr. 
Edouard Parejas, of the University of Geneva, for Geology; and 
Dr. Hermann von Wissmann of the Geographical Institute at the 
University of Vienna, for Geography. Arrangements are at present 
being made for corresponding visits by Chinese scholars to be paid 
to Western countries. 

The question of reorganizing China’s educational system has 
necessarily called for action of a more complex character. A 
Mission of educationists was constituted and sent to China to 
make a careful study on the spot and to formulate recommenda- 
tions for reforms. The Mission consisted of Dr. Carl H. Becker, 
of the University of Berlin, late Prussian Minister of Education; 
Professor Falski, Director of Primary Education at the Polish 
Ministry of Education; Professor Paul Langevin, of the College 
de France; and Professor R. H. Tawney, Professor of Economic 
History in the University of London (London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science). These four experts were accompa- 
nied by Captain Frank P. Walters, Head of the Bureau of the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, and were later joined 
by M. Henri Bonnet, Director of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co6dperation and by Baron Sardi, representing the 
International Institute of Educational Cinematography in Rome. 


The Mission of educationists left Europe at the end of Aug- 
ust, 1931, and arrived at Shanghai at the end of September, having 
traveled via the United States, Canada, and Japan. From Shanghai 
it proceeded to Nanking, Tientsin, Peiping, Hangchow, Wusih, 
Chinkiang, Soochow, Canton, and other important centers of 
Chinese culture. 

The Mission’s work in China, where it received the most cor- 
dial welcome at every stage and was granted every possible facility, 
may be divided into two distinct periods. For nearly two months 
the Mission spent its time visiting university institutions and 
collecting information from the authorities and academic staffs. 
Later, for a period of three weeks, the members of the Mission met 
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at Nanking to compare and discuss the results of their investiga- 
tions, to draft the main lines of their recommendations, and to 
determine the principal features of their Report. This Report was 
considered by them again at a meeting held in Paris in April, 
1932. It will shortly be published by the International Institute 
of Intellectual Codperation. 

The recommendations of the Mission for the improvement of 
the educational system—university, school, and primary grades- 
will be set forth in the final Report. Meanwhile reference can be 
made here to certain preliminary suggestions on administrative 
measures which the Mission submitted to the Chinese authorities 
before leaving the country. These suggestions were inspired by 
the principle that the educational system of a country is one of the 
strongest bonds of national unity. This fact had always been 
acknowledged in China, but recent developments under a variety 
of foreign influences had severely endangered the unity of national 
culture. The starting point for the Mission’s proposals was, there- 
fore, its desire to reéstablish that unity under the altered conditions 
of modern China and to emphasize the national and social char- 
acter of her educational system. 

The Mission’s preliminary suggestions related to the role and 
authority of the Ministry of Education, the organization of Edu- 
cational Offices in the Provinces, the qualifications required of 
educational officers and the method of appointing them, the crea- 
tion of advisory bodies to ensure closer contact between education 
and the life of the country, the organization of higher education, 
and the development of secondary education, with special refer- 
ence to technical and professional training. Special attention was 
given to the question of school textbooks (particularly those on 
science and languages) and scientific equipment. Finally, the 
difficult problems to which elementary education gives rise in a 
country so vast as China, where the number of illiterate persons 
is considerable, were closely examined. They include such matters 
as the organization of infant and primary schools; the reception in 
these schools of the greatest possible number of children; school 
hygiene; and the status and training of children. 

The suggestions which, in the light of their enquiry into these 
problems, the Mission communicated to the Chinese Government 
before leaving the country, relate to the initiation of an efficient 
system of school administration, a better liaison between the 
administrative organs, the means of securing the services of a quali- 
fied personnel, the improvement of university and secondary 
education and of the training given in professional schools, and 
the extension of the field of primary education. The recommenda- 
tions also refer to the introduction of teaching methods based on 
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experience and practical work with a view to promoting a spirit 
of initiative and research, the question of a scientific and technical 
vocabulary, and the drafting of school textbooks. 

Furthermore, two urgent preparatory measures were decided 
upon between the Mission and the Education Committee of the 
National Economic Council. It was decided, first, that the Chi- 
nese Government should itself send to Europe a small mission of 
experienced educationists and administrators to study the educa- 
tional system of a few Western countries; and, secondly, that the 
International Institute of Intellectual Codperation should consti- 
tute a set of select textbooks and other scholastic material to be 
sent to China for use in connection with the projected reform of 
the educational system. 

The Education Committee is also studying the other recom- 
mendations formulated by the League of Nations experts. The 
undertaking is, in fact, one that will occupy a considerable time 
and, later on, the Chinese Government will itself submit its obser- 
vations both on the preliminary suggestions and on the Mission’s 
final Report. 


—From Information Bulletin, International 
Institute of Intellectual Codperation, Paris. 


ORIENTAL CULTURE SUMMER COLLEGE 


N interesting trend in international cultural relations was 
inaugurated in Japan in 1930, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the present disturbed conditions will not make necessary its 
interruption this year. This is the Oriental Culture Summer Col- 
lege plan, developed in the two great centers of national culture, 
the Imperial Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto, during the sum- 
mers of 1930 and 1931. 

The purpose of the plan as it was devised by the association 
known as “The Japanese Abroad” was stated in the 1931 pros- 
pectus as being “to promote international understanding so as to 
help maintain world peace and enhance civilization for the benefit 
of mankind.” This aim, it was felt, could not be effectively 
achieved unless the “understanding” referred to was firmly 
grounded in a mutual appreciation of the fundamental human- 
ness of unlike peoples and in an appreciation of their differing 
social and artistic cultures. 

To this end, or as a step in that direction from the Japanese 
side of the bridge, courses were established in both Tokyo and 
Kyoto and supplementary tours illustrative of the classroom lec- 
tures in history, art, ethics, drama, religion, literature, music, 
philosophy and education were arranged. The courses include, 
also, such subjects as politics, legal institutions, social and labor 
problems, agriculture, currency and banking, trade and diplomacy. 
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Such eminent professors and men of affairs as Dr. Inazo Nitobé, 
Dr. Kenzo Takayanagi, Mr. Ino Dan, Mr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
Dr. Masaharu Anezaki, Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka, and more than a 
dozen others, have in the past two years conducted the three-week 
courses during July and August. In addition to the regularly 
registered foreign students, touring parties from abroad are 
enrolled for any portion of the course. 

The plan has proved immensely popular and successful during 
the two years since its inception. An interesting booklet on the 
subject, giving terms of registration and other details, can be 
secured through the head office in the Sankaido Building, | Tame- 
ike, Akasaka, Tokyo. 


WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


AMERICAN economic and political policies in Europe and the 

Far East, clarified by events of 1931, will constitute the main 
subject of discussion at the Institute of Politics, which opens at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, on July 28, according to an advance 
announcement by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams 
College and chairman of the Institute. 

“The general principles though not the details,” Dr. Garfield 
said, “of our relations with western Europe and the Far East, and 
our attitude toward the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations, have been restated by the Administration in such a way as 
to indicate a new orientation of our policy.” 

Dr. Garfield noted that one conviction which seems to be 
spreading widely is that of the necessity of thoroughgoing inter- 
national cooperation for the solution of existing difficulties. In his 
opinion the virtues of economic isolation are being questioned, 
together with the effectiveness of those measures based upon econo- 
mic isolation which are designed to bring about restoration of 
prosperity. 

‘““‘We were surprised,” he said, “at the reaction of the French 
nation to the moratorium last June, and we were pained at the 
seizure of Manchuria in September and October. The morator- 
ium, we thought, was a harmless method of helping our debtors. 
The Japanese evidently hoped that the seizure of Manchuria 
would be a harmless method of solving some of their unsettled 
questions with China. Misunderstandings of these kinds need to 
be discussed and it is around these misunderstandings that the 
program of the coming session of the Institute has been built.” 

Round table conferences will be conducted as follows: “Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy,” by Prof. John H. Williams of Harvard 
University; ““A New Economic Era,” by Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and Prof. Edwin 
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F. Gay of Harvard; “The Present Position of the Credit Prob- 
lem,” by Prof. T. E. Gregory of the London School of Economics: 
“Contrasts in Latin-American Civilization,’ by Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan of the Institute of International Education; “The Peace 
Treaties and the Map of Europe,” by Prof. Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
of the University of Chicago; and “Sino-Japanese Relations in 
Eastern Asia,” by Prof. George H. Blakeslee of Clark University. 

There also will be five series of lectures on national and inter- 
national economic problems, and two general conferences will be 
held for discussion of each of the round table subjects. The 
Institute closes August 25. 

AN INDIAN SOCIETY FOR CULTURAL FEDERATION 
WITH a view to supplying the nucleus of an international 
understanding and collaboration between India and the out- 
side world, the India Bureau has been started in Calcutta with 
Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta University as Director, who out- 
lines the initial program as follows: 

(1) To supply information of all kinds to persons interested in 
India, in her past cultural and spiritual heritage, as well as in her 
future evolution along the path of self-determination and World 
Peace. (2) To help, as far as possible, in the distribution and 
dissemination in India of knowledge about the life and thought of 
peoples sympathetic to India, by collecting their various publica- 
tions and giving them publicity through the leading journals of 
India. (3) To stimulate a friendly and fruitful exchange of visit- 
ors between India and her sister countries by helping travelers to 
and from India with up-to-date news, letters of introduction, 
expert guidance, etc. (4) To provide gradually, in collaboration 
with the different educational and humanitarian foundations of 
the various friendly nations, for a systematic exchange of scholars, 
students, artists, philanthropists, and social workers between India 
and her partners in the World Federation. 

Describing the importance of such a cultural endeavor, the 
Director says: 

“At the end of the first quarter of the 20th Century the census 
of India registers over 350 million souls as its population. India 
has, therefore, to be recognized as the homeland of about one-fifth 
of the entire human race. It covers almost the same area as the 
whole of Europe, excluding Russia, or is as big as the United 
States of America. This vast sub-continent presents a diversity in 
climatic and geographical conditions as well as a variation in 
fauna and flora almost phenomenal in character. Its wealth of raw 
materials and natural products, combined with the potential train- 
ing of its man-power, will ever make India one of the greatest 
centers of international production and distribution. 
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“No less remarkable is the cultural commerce of India with 
the outside world from time immemorial. One of the earliest 
cradles of human civilization has recently been discovered on the 
banks of the historic river Indus, which gives the name to the 
entire country, India. The latest discoveries of Harappa (Punjab) 
and Mahenjodaro (Sindh) and other archaeological sites, have 
already brought India in line with the very few pioneers of human 
civilization like Egypt and Babylonia. Thus, starting from the 
4th millennium B.C., India, no doubt through several vicissitudes 
of fortune, has continued to march as a living federation of human 
races down to our days. Through the wonderfully dramatic ups 
and downs of history stretching over six millenniums of uninter- 
rupted march along the path of human evolution, India has sub- 
stantially maintained her fundamental unity of culture, her rare 
adaptability and vitality manifested in ever new cycles of human 
creation and reincarnations of Truth and Beauty. 

“The contribution of India to the stock of human knowledge 
and civilization; her original interpretation of life and universe 
as reflected in her systems of philosophy; her literature and art as 
a vast reservoir of the religious and spiritual experiences of man- 
kind: Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism; Jainism and Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam, all represented in the Indian Parliament 
of Religions; and lastly, India’s pioneering experiments in prac- 
tical Internationalism through the humanitarian ministrations of 
Buddha and Asoka (500-250 B.C.), slowly transforming India 
into Greater India—all these contributions to the sum total of 
human welfare, peace and fraternity entitle India to the attention, 
help, and codperation of every member of the human race.” 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A. (Calcutta), D.Litt. (Paris), who has 
been a Collaborator at the League of Nations, and a visiting pro- 
fessor at the Institute of International Education, New York, has 
established, in connection with the India Bureau, a journal of 
internationalism and cultural federation published in English and 
known as “India and the World,” of which he is the Editor-in- 
Chief with an editorial board composed of professors, research 
scholars, journalists, industrialists and social workers in India. 
This journal is intended to deal with such subjects as international 
education and inter-university exchange, India and the Orient, 
science and letters, folk arts and crafts, the work of humanitarian 
organizations, and the progress of world movements in cultural 
rather than political internationalism. 


EDUCATION IN SAMOA 
EPRESENTATIVES of the Barstow Foundation left Hono- 


lulu on July 7 for a three-weeks’ period in American Samoa 
to study the educational needs of that territory, with a view to 
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utilizing in the best way possible a fund of $200,000 recently made 
available by Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Barstow of New York as a 
memorial for their son, Frederic Duclos Barstow, who died in 
Hawaii and who had desired to be of service to his Polynesian 
friends. ‘The commission is composed of Albert F. Judd, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Foundation and also of the 
Bishop Museum; Judge W. F. Frear, an ex-governor of Hawaii, 
and Mr. F. E. Midkiff, president of the Kamehameha Schools 
of Honolulu. Dr. E. R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Foundation, accompanies the party in an advisory capacity. 
The Foundation Committee, in addition to the above named, 
includes Dr. Peter H. Buck of the Bishop Museum, and President 
Oscar F. Shepard of Punahou School, Honolulu. 


WORLD EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


HE World Federation of Educational Associations is holding 

a conference in Honolulu during the last week of July, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Paul Monroe, world-famous educator, 
director of the International Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, Board member of the China Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Education and Culture, Peiping, president pro tem of 
Roberts College, Constantinople. The attendance of educational 
experts from China, Japan, the South Pacific, Canada and the 
United States will make the conference one of special Pacific 
regional interest. The program is to consist of morning and after- 
noon lecture sessions and evening round table discussions. 

The University of Hawaii, The Bishop Museum of Polynesian 
History and Ethnology, the Honolulu Academy of Arts, the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, and the local schools are co6perating in 
the program. Museums, academies of art and national parks in 
relation to community educational programs; the importance of 
education in appreciation of international art and culture; the 
problems of interracial understanding and education for world 
citizenship; adult education as a factor in economic readjustment; 
traveling professorships and international student-and teacher-ex- 
change as factors in international relations; Oriental affairs and 
relations in the Pacific, will be some of the subjects on the agenda. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC MACHINERY OF THE PACIFIC 
Being Chapter VIII of ‘‘Problems of the Pacific, 1931’’* 
Proceedings of the China Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 


The 1931 meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations in China 
took place simultaneously with the action of the League of Nations 
in the Manchurian crisis. The result was that the Conference was 
furnished a tremendously vital incident of the greatest complexity 
to serve as a case study for its discussions. Although this was 
advantageous in that it established the practical value of the need 
for further diplomatic machinery, the bitter hostility engendered 
by the nearness of the event tended somewhat to make the speeches 
of the Chinese and Japanese delegates ex parte presentations of the 
justice of their cases rather than judicial studies of diplomatic 
machinery. 

The round tables were fortunate in having Mr. Heald’s excel- 
lent draft syllabus for the study of the diplomatic machinery in the 
Pacific. This syllabus gave a very complete suggestive outline of 
the limitations of the Pact of Paris and the League of Nations in 
the Pacific and numerous concrete suggestions for improving, 
revising, and supplementing the existing international machinery 
in the Pacific. For example, it pointed out that the League’s posi- 
tion is weakened in the Pacific area due to the nonmembership of 
the United States and Russia; the geographical situation of the 
League Secretariat; the natural preoccupation of the League with 
European problems and the feeling that it is a Western product; 
a suspicion that the League was too much under the domination 
of the great European powers. Some of the interesting suggestions 
for more machinery were: A Pacific Locarno; a Pan-Pacific 
Union of Governments; a Pan-Pacific Pact of Friendship and 
Non-Aggression; and a Pacific Collective Treaty of Non-Aggres- 
sion. 

After giving a long extract covering the essential material in 
Mr. Heald’s draft syllabus, Chapter VIII gives us the text of the 
two addresses of Professors Takayanagi and Hsu. The first was 
largely devoted to an exposition of the theory that the Manchurian 
situation was one which, due to its complexity, the Council of the 
League was not in a position to cope with, therefore a permanent 
body either as a part of the League or independent of it was desir- 
able for dealing with the international situation in the Orient. Dr. 
Hsu would not agree to the lack of competency in the League 
Council but he, too, felt that China and Japan might well enter 
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into an agreement to set up some form of a permanent conciliation 
commission for Manchuria. 

The round table discussions were more closely confined to the 
subject of diplomatic machinery and the report gives a complete 
and logical presentation of problems and suggested solutions. 

It was conceded by all that direct diplomatic negotiation 
between two countries was still the most effective way of settling 
disputes but it sometimes oversimplifies an issue and lays up 
trouble for the future. Furthermore, the growing community of 
interests among nations compels bilateral negotiation to give way 
to more inclusive forms of international dealing. 

The Conference did not attempt to pass judgment upon the 
League, but did strive to discover why League members could get 
into such a serious situation, and whether it was due to flaws in 
the League machinery. The most frequently mentioned weakness 
was the absence of the United States and Russia from the League. 
There was divided opinion as to whether the distance from Geneva 
was a serious hindrance to the League’s effective functioning in 
the Manchurian crisis. The general feeling seemed to be that 
although the League is an organization with universal concern in 
every part of the world it is still too close to its European origins 
to serve in its present form all the particular needs of international 
transactions in the Pacific. Therefore, this phase of the discussion 
closed with the practically unanimous agreement that some 
regional, in the sense of Pacific, addition to world diplomatic 
machinery is needed. 

Regret was expressed that no effort had been made to use the 
Washington treaties which do contain recognition of special 
machinery in the Far East, and also that the nine powers had not 
set up the Board of Reference in China which they had resolved 
upon. 

A great diversity of attitude toward international law and the 
interpretation of the instruments for peace was manifested. War 
itself remained so undefined that the situation in Manchuria could 
not be exactly catalogued. What are “pacific means” under the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact? Public opinion and its result upon govern- 
ment policy was also discussed at great length and the Manchurian 
crisis illustrated the dangers of propaganda and misinformation 
in public opinion. 

The Conference round tables suggested many additions to the 
diplomatic machinery in the Far East. A commission of foreign 
ministers of neutral powers in the Far East might serve as a per- 
manent commission. A Far Eastern Committee of the League 
might be set up either as a branch office of the Secretariat or as an 
important co6rdinating office for a variety of activities. It was 
even suggested that the Council of the League be subdivided so as 
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to have a permanent international body in the Pacific area. As a 
possible alternative the round tables considered the relative advan- 
tages of Far Eastern meetings of the League Council as a whole or 
regional conferences by the League. 

Considering the strained situation which existed in the Far 
East the round table discussions were extremely objective and the 
advantage of the Institute to a further understanding of better 
relationships increasingly manifested.—GRAHAM H. STUART. 
MODERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


By C. Delisle Burns 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. G$2.50 


This would be a genuinely valuable work if it were a real 
book: but it has no organic unity. As written, it is but a succession 
of essays on our times written with adequate but by no means wide 
or profound knowledge, generously sprinkled with statistics, and 
digested by a mind that sees simply and truly. It is Mr. Burns’ 
own opinions or evaluations, his own judgments on the panorama 
of modernity, that are really worth while. 

The author finds three types of culture, which he defines as the 
primitive, the medieval and the modern, coexisting in the world. 
He states what is, perhaps, the world’s major problem when he 
writes that “the peoples of the world are ceasing to be distin- 
guished as industrial and agricultural, primitive, medieval or 
modern. All must be modern, or none can be.” The use of national 
forces to displace “man power” and substitution of machines for 
tools has universal implications. Everywhere social modernization 
is following in the train of the industrial. 

An interesting point is raised with respect to the “mental age” 
of societies. It is customary to speak of the great Asiatic civiliza- 
tions as “older” than American. Mr. Burns points out that “‘as the 
‘mental age’ of a man is not to be calculated by reference to the 
length of time his body has been growing, so a civilization may 
have a ‘mental age’ not calculated by the date or the place of its 
birth. From that point of view, modern civilization is ‘older’ than 
the Chinese or the Indian, because it is the latest stage of an experi- 
ence which has already passed through a greater number of radical 
changes.” 

Chapter III on “Modern Civilization and Primitive Peoples”’ 
is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the best essay in the volume. On this 
subject Mr. Burns has thought deeply: “It is difficult enough to 
have a sense of the carpenter, whose skill made the chair you sit 
upon, although he may have spoken your language and used the 
coin you spend. But it is many times more difficult to have a sense 
of the African or the Malayan, whose blood and bone are in the 
soap we use or in the rubber of the tires on the motor-bus or the 
private car. And yet the modern world depends upon the labor of 
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these primitive peoples. .. . The wage earners of Europe and 
America may themselves exploit primitive peoples by using the 
materials necessary for industrial production: and the advantage 
of modern transport for European villagers and American farm- 
workers may be purchased at the price of enslavement in distant 
countries among peoples who have no voice in the government 
under which they live.” 

The author passes in review the economic means of exploitation 
of tropical resources, by granting “concessions,” through the devel- 
opment of privately owned estates and by means of stimulating 
independent native enterprise; and considers the several principles 
of colonial policy, namely, assimilation, the development of native 
institutions, and the recent idea of “trusteeship” expressed in the 
mandate principle. Mr. Burns feels that responsibility for the less- 
favored folk of the world should be shared by all modern govern- 
ments. “Some recognition of this fact may be involved in the 
working of the mandate system, under which the government of 
certain areas is reported upon to an international authority—the 
Council of the League of Nations; but the territories under man- 
date are few and scattered and the reports do little more than 
inspire or refute criticism. No constructive international system 
yet exists for the formation of a policy of codperation in the gov- 
ernment of all primitive peoples. No understanding yet exists 
among the peoples of the modern world with regard to their 
responsibilities for the goods and services they derive from these 
primitive peoples.” 

The sort of codperation that exists in the campaign against 
tropical diseases should be applied in all phases of colonial policy, 
particularly in education. Some day it may be recognized that the 
best “governors” are not ex-military officers, but experts in preven- 
tive medicine and modern education. 


The chapter on medievalism and modernism in Asia is much 
less satisfactory than that on primitive Africa. Apparently the 
author does not know India or China at first hand; contact and 
exchange of East and West at a higher level is set as the goal. What 
is needed is withdrawal of alien powers to bring about equality of 
status and to revive Asiatic self-expression. The author here com- 
mits a telling bit of poetry worthy to become a proverb of our era. 
“Modernization in the East does not come out of the soil: it comes, 
like pollen on the wind, from flowers far distant.” 


Readers are advised to skip Chapter V on “The Americaniza- 
tion of Europe.” It is petty and insular. Mr. Burns neither knows 
America nor recognizes the destiny of Europe, which is now draw- 
ing new sustenance from the great roots it has put down in 
American soil. 
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Succeeding chapters are informative essays on modern govern- 
mental principles, war and peace, standardization of taste, educa- 
tion, arts and sciences, and the principles of modernity. With re- 
spect to war, this psychologically sound and (by intelligent people) 
well-recognized observation is made: ‘“The fundamental issue is 
this: defence arises out of fear. It is not ‘aggression’ that has to be 
cured in the modern world, but fear... . If a child fears an animal, 
you should not give the child ‘defences’ but make him play with 
the animal.” 

Referring to modern education, it is putting it well to say that 
it is “the growth point of a modern society.” One lays down this 
volume well repaid for the time spent in reading it, but feeling 
that it is a great pity that so intelligent a writer, dealing with this 
great subject, has failed to give us a real book.—E. S. C. HANpy. 


SADO 
By William Plomer 
Hogarth Press, London, 1932. 7s.6d. 


We have grown very suspicious of fulsome panegyrics on the 
temples of Japan or the glories of Mount Fuji, and those weari- 
some perennials on cherry blossoms and geishas; whatever absurd 
egg-shell notions the operatic Madame Butterfly may have given 
most Occidentals, this presentation of modern Japan by Mr. 
Plomer is certain to dispel a great many quaint illusions. 

Vincent Lucas, a young artist, belongs to the post-war gener- 
ation which, in a transitional England, has inherited little else than 
chaos and decay; with the disillusion common to his class and 
generation and enough money to travel on before settling down to 
work, Lucas goes on a trip around the world. In Singapore he 
meets two Japanese officers of a cargo boat; they arouse his curi- 
osity and interest, so that he decides to visit Japan. 

Captain Sakurai and the wireless officer Moroi are presented 
as two well-defined types of the modern Japanese. Sakurai is a 
symbol of the mass-man, the victim of an anachronistic system, a 
joyless product of an age-old institution which demands duty 
rather than understanding, and places patriotic motives above 
personal and humane impulses. On the other hand, Moroi, the 
individualist, with his keen mind, wide knowledge and unusual 
tastes, is one who has escaped the cramping effects of convention 
and education; “he believed in culture, social intercourse, birth- 
control, and a mystic-scientific approach to life, where Sakurai 
believed in nationalism, efficiency, propaganda and ‘progress.’ ”’ 

Among Lucas’ first friends in Japan are Ivy Komatsu, an Eng- 
lishwoman married to a Japanese, and her husband, who is an 
engineer. Quite by accident Lucas becomes acquainted with Sado, 
a young university student, who turns out to be a friend of Ivy’s 
husband. 
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In this friendship with Sado, Lucas explores the Oriental 
nature, not as a “mysterious” entity, but as an involved and delicate 
product of a highly complex civilization, utterly different from 
the European in its point of view. Comparing his position with 
that of Sado, Lucas finds a similarity in that both have inherited 
the uncertainties following upon a vast upheaval—the one, the 
aftermath of the World War; the other, the violence done by the 
impact of Occidental ideas upon Oriental; it is the manner in 
which they react to their milieu which differentiates them as 
representatives of two totally varying conceptions of life—the 
Occidental, or “Christian,” and the Oriental, or Buddhistic. 

In a conversation during the early part of their friendship, 
Sado confesses that he often entertains thoughts of suicide; Lucas 
is shocked by the casualness with which Sado mentions such 
thoughts, not that Lucas considers suicide a crime, but to him it is 
a misfortune and an anachronism. Self-destruction is ridiculous, 
if not revolting, to the European’s sense of values and his “Chris- 
tian” attitude toward the sacredness of human life. But to the 
Japanese, whose thoughts are shadowed by the brooding inversion 
of Buddhism, whose individuality has remained undeveloped 
because of the systematized social habits of two millennia, suicide 
is under certain circumstances a duty and an only solution. Bud- 
dhism at its best produced a race highly sensitive to art and poetry, 
at its worst bred a resignation which borders on morbid negativism. 

Sado is the third addition to Lucas’ collection of types—he is 
an immature Moroi; lacking that expectation or faith in himself 
he is sterile; indolent though charming, useless though not worth- 
less, for all his keenness of mind he lacks the ability to face reality; 
he is without that strong virtue of the reactionary and die-hard 
Sakurai—discipline. In his portrayal of the rather heterogeneous 
character of Sado, Mr. Plomer gives much emphasis to the rela- 
tions of Sado with Miss Plover of the licensed quarter. It is nota 
matter of bad taste so much as a bad sense of proportion in regard 
to an uncomfortable truth when the writer implies that beneath 
the entire surface of Japanese life is this sordid influence of 
licensed vice; although we must assume that such a generalization 
on his part is the result of experience, whether that experience be 
wide or limited. 

In this novel, Mr. Plomer points out the dangers of a complete 
isolation from the rest of humanity, for, he says, “the Japanese 
have become engaged in a furious attempt to be up-to-date, thirst 
for the novelty-after-next, and instead of drawing a steady suste- 
nance from their own traditions are blown along the barren wind 
of an illusory progressiveness.” He ascribes the astonishing devel- 
opment of modern Japan to a peculiarly violent inferiority com- 
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plex; however, he qualifies his statement thus: “to accuse a people 
of possessing an inferiority complex is not reproach, but rather 
shows their strong realization of their rights and qualities as 
human beings, their idealism, their very real hankering, much 
thwarted, to be thought sound and advanced.” 

Lucas, after a prolonged stay, prepares to go back to England, 
because he feels he has exhausted the possibilities of Japan, for his 
purpose, at any rate. 

In reading “Sado” one is always aware of an enquiring, sensi- 
tive and observant mind constantly at work with the material pre- 
sented to it by an exotic civilization. Though one may disagree 
violently one can scarcely quarrel with the writer. Probing, ques- 
tioning and weighing, he comes back to the problem of the indi- 
vidual, whether Englishman or Japanese, at grips with a chaotic 
world. He says to the present generation the world offers four 
chances: the individual may become a reactionary, or a revolution- 
ary, or a fool drifting with the crowd, or, fourthly, he believes 
“one can strive to think, keep one’s balance, to treat past and future 
with equal respect, committing oneself to neither, but trying to 
seize the best from each, questioning much, admitting only what 
rings true, working and living with an enthusiasm at once both 
steady and lively, ready to face the worst . . . despairing, perhaps, 
of human beings ever behaving rationally, but at least trying to 
base every thought and action on a sound understanding of what is 
constant in and necessary to human nature.” 

There are many passages of sensitive description, the poet’s 
response to the beauties of the countryside; in his comparisons of 
the East and West through their art, the writer presents conclu- 
sions that are both fresh and interesting. Of the characters—they 
are representative as well as symptomatic of the acute maladies 
of present-day Japan. This is a novel written with sincerity and, 
therefore, not negligible; it suggests the possibilities of the novels- 
to-be about Japan.—S. U. 

JAPAN SPEAKS ON THE SINO-JAPANESE CRISIS 


By K. K. Kawakami 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. G$1.50. 


CHINA SPEAKS ON THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 
By Chih Meng 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. G$1.50. 

These two volumes are livres de circonstance. Planned after 
the fighting began at Shanghai, they were completed in March and 
published in April. Such rapidity of composition makes errors 
unavoidable, errors both of fact and of inference. The sophisti- 
cated reader does not expect in such books either meticulous 
accuracy of statement or finality of judgment. He knows that the 
authors must be largely dependent upon cabled accounts of current 
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events in the Far East and intuitive interpretations of the purposes 
and motives of soldiers and statesmen. He can ask only that the 
authors have a competent acquaintance with the background of 
events and a sincere purpose to set forth the case for their respec- 
tive sides fairly and sympathetically. These requirements are 
satisfied by both authors. Mr. Kawakami has been for many years 
a leading Washington correspondent for the Japanese press and 
an exceptionally well-informed student of Far Eastern affairs. His 
previous books on Japanese politics and diplomacy attest his fitness 
for the present task. Mr. Meng is the associate director of the 
China Institute in America. His position makes him peculiarly 
qualified to interpret China’s case to Americans. 

The Japanese case is set forth by Mr. Kawakami with a candor 
unusual among propagandists. Japan’s intervention in the Shang- 
hai area, he concedes, was “‘a blunder of the first magnitude.” But 
it was an understandable blunder, he hastens to add. The Chinese 
agitation for the abolition of extraterritoriality was offensive, he 
believes, to all the foreign Powers, who benefited from the 
“unequal treaties,” and Japan might not unreasonably have sup- 
posed that she was performing an international service. But she 
should have codperated with the other Powers in neutralizing the 
Shanghai area. “To go in for ‘independent’ intervention in the 
Shanghai region with complicated international interests is not 
only quixotic but foolhardy.” Summarily disposing of the diversion 
at Shanghai, Mr. Kawakami concentrates the reader’s attention on 
the main issue, Manchuria, and presents an argument which unde- 
niably gains force by the elimination of the Shanghai controversy. 
It is a straight-forward argument. Japanese interests in Manchuria 
are essential to Japan’s security and prosperity. They are what the 
diplomats call “vital” interests. They have been jeopardized by 
the refusal of the Chinese to recognize the validity of the treaties 
upon which they depend. This refusal has been unreasonable and 
has caused many acts of aggression against the Japanese in Man- 
churia. Chinese persistence in the refusal to recognize these treat- 
ies has brought about a situation which compels the Japanese to 
resort to military force in self-defence. This is no more than other 
Powers have done under similar circumstances, notably the United 
States in Mexico, Central America and the West Indies. Such in 
brief is the Kawakami version of the Japanese case. 

The Chinese case, as presented by Mr. Meng, runs along a very 
different line. Manchuria belongs to China. Japan’s special posi- 
tion there in recent years has been dependent upon treaties which 
China was forced to sign under duress. These treaties are morally, 
if not legally, invalid. Japanese interests in Manchuria are no 
more vital than those of China. China needs room for an expand- 
ing population even more than Japan, and needs also the raw 
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materials which Manchuria can supply. The disputes which have 
arisen with the Japanese in Manchuria are justiciable disputes 
and should be settled without resort to military force. China is 
willing to settle them by reference to the Hague Tribunal, or to 
the World Court, or to the League, or to any other appropriate 
international agency of peace. Japan has blocked a settlement by 
such agencies, and is therefore clearly in the wrong. Mr. Meng 
emphasizes the nineteenth-century character of the Japanese 
intervention and contrasts it with the obligations of membership in 
the League of Nations and of adherence to the Kellogg Pact. The 
real issue, he suggests, does not lie in the conflict between Japan 
and China, but in the conflict between Japan and organized man- 
kind. 

These books are amazingly moderate in tone. It seems that 
each author might have made out a stronger case for his side. 
Mr. Kawakami lays less stress than would be expected upon the 
frequent Japanese contention that the Chinese do not constitute a 
nation in the modern sense of the term and that consequently their 
state cannot be treated like a fully self-governing state in the 
family of nations. Mr. Meng does not distinguish as clearly as he 
might between the propriety of Japanese behavior in Manchuria 
and other parts of China since September 18, 1931, and the merits 
of the previous controversies between China and Japan. But 
if their understatement of their respective cases tends to give the 
casual reader the impression that the conflict is less grave than it 
appears to be to many observers, this fault, if fault it be, makes the 
books all the more serviceable to such readers. It makes it easier 
for them to approach the problem without passion or prejudice, 
and it is in this spirit that Americans must approach the problem, 
if American opinion is to help restore the peace in the Far 
East.—ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 

COME WITH ME TO INDIA 


By Patricia Kendall 
Scribner’s, New York, 1931. G$3.50. 


REBEL INDIA 
By H. N. Brailsford 
New Republic Inc., New York, 1931. G$1.00 

The United States continues to produce books upon India in 
shoals. These are two whose honesty of purpose need not be 
doubted. The first, by an unusually thorough American visitor, is 
an apologia for the British in India: the second, by an experienced 
British journalist, is an attack upon them. 

They will further confuse the American public, which finds 
India so baffling a subject. They may be read together—the first 
for its picturesque descriptions, its estimate of great eras in Indian 
history, its attempts to report in full interviews with missionaries 
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and officials, with Brahmin and other “rebels’’; the second for its 
vivid and startling account of the present state of rebellion, of 
India’s sufferings, and of the repressive methods of government. 

Both writers are quite naive in revealing the point of view of 
their studies. Mrs. Kendall is hardly off the ship in Bombay 
before she and her young companion are being “nauseated” with 
stories of infanticide, and as the train climbs the Western Ghats 
she makes up her mind in this queer paragraph—too typical of the 
whole book: 

‘““Heaviness, stupor, death in life. Manu in his ‘saintly wisdom’ 
commands the husbandman to plow, to die. Manu in his holy 
righteousness ordains the wife to serve, to die. Dirt, filth, death: 
Manu’s teachings, Manu’s law. Saintly Manu!” 

Manu is India’s Moses, and Mrs. Kendall finds it strange that 
he should ordain this division of function, and saddles him with 
responsibility for India’s poverty and dirt. 

Then follows scene after scene of picturesque, inefficient India: 
a “vignette of Hinduism,” a “mosaic of Mohammendanism,” and 
some rather overdrawn portraits of Hindus—too innocent of the 
great world, and puzzled that Americans don’t admire the practice 
of suttee, and fantastically ignorant of history and of the real 
grounds for criticism of the Government. There are, too, some 
long accounts (of mixed quality) of great events like the Indiani- 
zation first of the Aryans and then of the Moguls, and one notes a 
strange lack of insight in her failure to realize what all that 
implies, and why it is that India has accepted one conquest with 
pride, and rejects the other with scorn. 

If the British official who speaks on pp. 158-166 were typical. 
this were easily understood—for he out-Macaulays Macaulay, and 
is even made to say “the sovereigns of all the empires after the 
sixth century A. D. had been Moslem masters by force of arms.” 
I do not, however, think this can be a true report! 

Nor can I quite believe that an American missionary, after 
twenty-four years in Madras, could say: “India... has never con- 
tributed a science, a religion, a philosophy, an art, or even an 
invention to the growth of the world beyond her frontiers,” even 
though he makes the significant “exception of Buddhism, which 
is repressed within her own borders.” 

What a strange ambassador of Him who “came not to destroy, 
but to fulfill,” and what abysmal ignorance of history! 

The result of these “investigations” is a colorful and more care- 
ful work than “Mother India,” but it suffers from a similar bias, 
a similar sex-obsession, and is out of touch with realities. 

It has no picture of Indian village life—though it acknow!- 
edges that India is a land of villages—and it attributes too much of 
India’s poverty of physique to child-marriage. If this is one main 
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cause, starvation is the chief and obvious one. And Mrs. Kendall 
shows all the prudish nausea of the Western mind first meeting 
with phallicism: it becomes an obsession. 

Mr. Brailsford on the other hand gives us detailed and terribly 
realistic pictures of the Indian village—borne out by the Whitley 
Report, which Mrs. Kendall does not seem to have read. Here is 
the acid test of British rule; and in his little book (262 small 
pages) we have more real insight into the Indian scene than in the 
big volume of 467 large and closely printed pages of Mrs. 
Kendall. 

Each sees what he wants to see, no doubt; but each sees also 
what he is trained to see. For her the Bombay City Trust “has to 
its credit a list of large schemes which are providing light and air 
in areas formerly the site of insanitary hovels” (she is quoting from 
the Simon Commission’s Report). For him these are “gaunt, 
comfortless tenements” —most of which “have found a more appro- 
priate use as a prison.” 

And if the contrast between the two books is vivid in their 
respective study of villages and city slums, it is lurid when the 
searchlight is turned on the central figure of Mahatma Gandhi— 
that strange Hamlet so strangely omitted by the Simon Report 
from the play. For Mrs. Kendall, Gandhi is an opportunist and a 
mischievous theorist, in whom obstinacy and rectitude, self-right- 
eousness and reactionary obscurantism, blend in a strange and 
dangerous mixture. For Mr. Brailsford, he is the incarnation of 
the Soul of India (puzzled at times and confused) who is training 
India’s people in self-respect by a series of carefully worked out 
steps, and in self-support by simple devices suited to her needs. 
And the contrast goes even deeper. For Mrs. Kendall “India 
needs evolution, not revolution.” For Mr. Brailsford ‘there is a 
Rebel India which will not pile its arms till on liberated fields the 
peasant garners for wife and child the harvest he has reaped.” 

To both it is clear that ‘‘a frontal attack on superstition” is of 
the esse of progress. Whichever side we take on the whole vexed 
question, we can all accept this finding! And meantime it is an 
open question whether the strong and virile lead that India awaits 
in every department of its life will come from the Congress, or 
from a strong Federal Government of the New Dominion. 

Which can best call out self-sacrifice and heroism and fearless 
surgery?—KENNETH J. SAUNDERS. 

THE PIONEER FRINGE 


By Isaiah Bowman 
American Geographical Society, New York, 1931 


This book is a comprehensive survey of existing knowledge on 
frontier areas, or “pioneer fringes.” In Part I the writer sketches 
principles involved in the occupation of frontier areas; in Part II 
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he describes the nature of existing pioneer lands. A thesis is pro- 
posed that the settlement of pioneer areas has taken on new aspects 
now that nearly all the better regions of the world have been colo- 
nized, and the occupation of newly settled areas—marginal agri- 
cultural lands—must depend on methods of agriculture which are 
“departures from commonly accepted standards of agricultural 
practice.” Science is now playing a large part in the settlement of 
new lands, whereas formerly the pioneers had to depend on know!- 
edge acquired by the painful experiment of trial and error. The 
effect of an invention which helps to subdue a difficult area in one 
part of the world is felt in lands far distant from its origin, where 
cultural development of the settlers enables them to use it. 

Material on how the method of science is functioning in the 
settlement of pioneer areas is as yet meager. True we have soil 
analyses and agricultural bulletins. Perhaps the author voices a 
gentle criticism when he suggests that government may feel its 
obligation fulfilled when a bulletin on a frontier area is produced. 
“The time is coming when a wholly new conception of government 
will drive executives to get results much more effectively to the 
ultimate consumer. ... It is because the remaining pioneer lands 
are of the less desirable sort that they make their challenge to 
science and government.” The author maintains that the commu- 
nistic form of government of Russia is not working in the best 
interests of settlement on the Siberian frontier, where pioneering 
has taken place on a vast scale. There progress has been checked 
and a new policy must evolve which will allow capital outlays for 
rendering productive unoccupied or sparsely occupied lands. 

The pioneer areas surveyed which are of special interest to 
students of Pacific affairs are those in Australia, Siberia, Mongolia 
and Manchuria. 

The map showing “access to railways in South America” 
(p. 304) is not consistent with that of “access to railways and 
navigable waters in Siberia” (p. 257). Rivers in South America 
as means of transportation play a role at least as important as those 
of Siberia do in Asia, even if “on most of the South American 
rivers the means of transport are highly inefficient.” 

Written for the lay reader as well as for the geographer and 
the statesman, the style is vigorous and attractive. As example, 
‘The Chinese, turned pioneer, must hear far off the laughter of 
his gods as he carries his plow into the grasslands of his ancient 
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conquerors. ... 

This book, like all publications of the American Geographical 

Society, is well bound, abundantly illustrated with half-tones and 

maps, and adequately indexed. It is a valuable contribution on the 
geography of areas of great importance in the world of today. 
—JOHN WESLEY COULTER. 
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Briefs 


CULTURAL EDUCATIONS AND COM- 
MON SENSE; by David Snedden. 
What is “cultural education” as dis- 

tinguished from “education”? Admitting 

that this term has for long been “‘the de- 
spair of the conscientious schoolman”’ the 
author of this volume (himself profes- 
sor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University) at least defines 
his essay as ‘‘a study of some sociological 
foundations of educations designed to 
refine, increase, and render more func- 
tional the personal cultures of men”— 
and communities. In the succeeding 
chapters he proceeds to define “func- 
tions,” or at least to point out the exist- 
ence of several hundred varieties of 

“education,” to interpret “culture,” and 

to integrate all these terms with what 

he calls “common  sense.”—Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1931. 

WESTERN INFLUENCES IN MODERN 
JAPAN; by Inazo Nitobé and others. 
The University of Chicago Press has 

brought out a volume on cultural rela- 

tions composed of the papers collected 
by the Japan Council of the Institute of 

Pacific Relations as a cultural sympo- 

sium for use at the Kyoto Conference of 

the Institute. The volume is edited by 

Dr. Inazo Nitobé and is contributed to 

by some of the most distinguished schol- 

ars of Japan. Some of the subjects 
touched upon are: European and Ameri- 
can Influences in Japanese Education, 

Reception and Influence of Occidental 

Legal Ideas in Japan, A Survey of Phil- 

osophy in Japan, 1870-1929, Art, Music, 

English Literature in Japan, Foreign 

Influences in the Japanese Language, 

and the various aspects of social and 

political development. There are forty 
illustrations, reproduced from old Japa- 
nese prints, historic foreign woodcuts 
and modern photographs. A complete 
and yet compact introduction to the cul- 
ture of changing Japan.—University of 

Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931; G$4.00. 

SHANGHAI CONFERENCE, I. P. R.; Shi- 
roshi Nasu, editor. 

A report in Japanese of the Shanghai 

Conference of the Institute of Pacific 

Relations, October - November, 1931, 


prepared by the Research Committee of 
the Japan Council of the Institute. 
Chapter headings are: Preface by Inazo 
Nitobé, From Kyoto Conference to 
Shanghai Conference by Soichi Saito, 
Atmosphere of the Conference by 5S. 
Uramatsu, Report of the Proceedings of 
the Pacific Council by Tamon Mayeda, 
Activities of the Program Committee by 
Yusuke Tsurumi, International Research 
Committee by Shiroshi Nasu, Future of 
Shanghai by Kenzo Takayanagi, On 
Extrality by J. Shinobu, Manchurian 
Problems by General Y. Sato, Peace 
Machinery in the Pacific by K. Yokota, 
Dependencies in the Pacific by S$. Matsu- 
moto, Trade Relations in the Pacific by 
Z. Itani, Silver Problems by M. Araki, 
and Economic Development in China by 
K. Uchida. — Japan Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, June, 1932. 
THE DAWN OF LITERATURE; by Carl 

Holliday. 

The author undertakes to review the 
literature of civilizations existent a thou- 
sand years or more before the period 
usually covered in a study of classic let- 
ters—-Greek, Roman or Hebrew—going 
back to the dawn of literature in ancient 
Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, India, Per- 
sia, China and Palestine. He traces the 
rise of the literature of these peoples 
from mythological or legendary begin- 
nings in their histories, through eras of 
varying recording media, discussing the 
forces that influenced character and de- 
velopment—and decline, as peoples were 
destroyed or scattered by declining civili- 
zations or by conquering invaders. It 
would seem that the author is better in- 
formed concerning the other subjects of 
his treatise than he is concerning China, 
and the number of China references in 
his bibliography is relatively quite small. 
—367 pp.; Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1931; G$3.50.—B. G. 
GESELLSCHAFT UND WIRTSCHAFT; 

by Otto Neurath. 

The Vienna museum for sociology and 
political economy (Gesellschafts und 
Wirtschafts Museum) in connection 
with the International Archives for Pic- 
torial Education is to be congratulated 
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for presentation of this monumental 
work under the direction of Professor 
Neurath. In one hundred colored graphs 
and thirty pages of tables and explana- 
tions a part of the material of the 
museum showing the development and 
present-day status of world economy is 
reproduced. The form of production, 
cultural development, social classes, etc., 
throughout the ages are visualized in 
easily understandable graphic form. This 
“Vienna Method” is based on presenta- 
tion of so-called ‘“‘mass pictures,” i.e., 
colored symbols standing for a definite 
quantity of men, raw materials, ma- 
chines, etc. This graphic method differs 
from previous ones in that not large and 
smaller figures or squares are placed side 
by side for comparison, but rows of uni- 
form sizes are compared; each figure or 
symbol meaning a definite quantity. It is 
easier for the mind to retain simplified 
pictures of quantities than to burden 
itself with meaningless numbers. 

The figures and symbols are chosen 
with a profound insight of psychology 
and should awaken our educators to the 
excellency of such form of presentation. 
Teachers of history and economics 
should study this method. The work is 
a worth-while investment for all educa- 
tional institutions. — Bibliographisches 
Institut, Leipzig, Germany, 1930; RM 
58.50 (about G$15.00).—A. R. 

HOLY PRAYERS IN A HORSE’S EAE; 
by Kathleen Tamagawa. 

The autobiography, much of it poign- 
ant and real, much of it psychologically 
unreal and fantastic seeming, of a very 
introspective daughter of Japan and 
America. Product of what one suspects 
to have been a consciously daring mar- 
riage between a mild young Japanese 
importer in America and a headstrong 
and, for her generation, somewhat eccen- 
tric young Anglo-American society lady; 
brought up partly in America where she 
was regarded as a “little Ja apanese dol!” 
and partly in iin where she was 
looked on as a quite outlandish foreigner 
—Kathleen Tamagawa appears always 
to have been quite uncertain as to 
whether she is American or Japanese. 
whether she ever should have been one 
or the other, or “whether in reality she 
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exists at all, legally, except in her pres 
ent status as wife of an American De- 
partment of State officer, living some- 
times in Washington and sometimes 
abroad. There are many conclusions 
some definite, some nebul lous, to be 
drawn from her very frank a nd inter- 
esting history. One, expressly stated, is: 
“Now I disapprove of the Eurasian ma 
riages because there are so few amonz 
the many in Europe, Asia or in Amer 
who have the wit and ab 
moral and spiritual stamina and deter- 
mination, or the keen, blind af 
dumb intellect that will allow them ¢: 
drive their psychological horse in tri- 
umph to its goal... . And I would add 
—why try? Why venture 
marriage, a marriage which must include 
chasms of misunderstanding’... W 
avail are holy prayers in a horse’s ear’ 
They only make him shy That 
times she suspects herself of judging 
broadly from her own narrow basis of 
single experience (still a narrow experi- 
ence even though she be, 
herself, a “victim”) is occasionall 
dent throughout. At this particul 
she says: “But all this may b ym 
conventional-mindedness.” Yet the sus- 
picion does not shake her conviction, and 
it has not lessened one whit the poign- 
ancy—hov wes er 
has been self-induced—of her own sone 
hand exper ience in interracial exp 
mentation.—264 pp.: Ray 
Richard R. Smith, New Yo 
G$3.00.—E. G. 
THE MOTHER; by Yusuke Tsurumi. 
“The Mother” was a popular n 
in serial, book form, movie and 
in F pte om before i 
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and courage of a Japanese mother in the 
face of the adversity of fate and the spe- 
cial handicaps which the old social sys- 
tem impose upon a woman. It shows 
her triumphant in her own life and in 
her children. Once in a conversation 
with the reviewer several years ago in 
Japan, when the original version was 
creating a notable place for itself in the 
public favor, Mr. Tsurumi spoke of the 
motivation for this novel as being his 
own intent to bring to the modern Japa- 
nese consciousness a sharp realization of 
the disadvantages under which women 
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} 


had long lived and 
Japanese social system, 
dramatic and moving 
power and possibilities of “the m 

out in the world of men as well as in the 
lives of her children. 

The West is fortunate in having the 
author’s own translation and yet, as al- 
ways, in reading a translation, the reader 
is fired with an envious desire to be able 
to draw personally all the beauty from 
the untouched original.—287 pp.; Rae 
D. Henkle, New York, 1932; G$2.50. 
—E. G. 


together with 


portray al o 
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APPEAL OF THE CHINESE GOVERN- 
MENT (Part II); Minutes of 66th Ses- 
sion of the Council (III). 

Record of discussion at the 14th pub- 

meeting of the League of Nations 

Council on February 29, 1932, at which 

the Chinese appeal was heard. This pub- 

lication supplements Part II of the 

March Official Journal which, in 456 

pages, details the minutes of the 66th 

session on its general agenda.—30 pp.; 

League of Nations Official Journal, Ge- 

neva, March 1932; 1s 6d, 40c. 

CHINA’S FLOODS, FACTS IN BRIEF 
CONCERNING. 

This pamphlet, designed for distribu- 
tion abroad, has a companion booklet in 
the Chinese language. It was issued with 
the collaboration of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China. There is an in- 
troductory statement by Sir John Hope 
simpson, Director General of the Na- 
tional Flood Relief Commission, a flood 
map of the 1931 area affected, and data 
n causes, extent, loss and destruction. 
The efforts being made toward rehabili- 
tation and prevention are described, and 
there is an appeal for financial aid.— 
16 pp.; National Flood Relief Commis- 
sion, Nanking, December 1932. 
CHINESE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, THE. 

Names and addresses of members for 
the current year.—Directory, 35 pp.; 


Nan Chih Tze, Peiping, 1932. 


EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
RELATIONS BETWEEN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, SOME; 
by Arthur A. Hauck. 

The Dean of Lafayette College has 
undertaken a study of relations between 
these two close neighbors, testing the in- 
formation mutually extant about 
two countries in the public mind, avail- 
able in newspapers and magazines, in 
moving pictures, books, etc.; examining 
the degree of relationship, in history, in 
present-day trade relations, through the 
International Joint Commission, and in 
general travel and personal social con- 
tact. There is a section devoted to spec- 
imen selections from the school composi- 
tions of 830 Canadian girls and boys on 
the United States and of 805 American 
students concerning Canada. A further 
section analyzes Canadian and American 
textbooks in History and 
with a view to their reciprocal treatment 
of the two nations and peoples involved. 
Two other sections, the opening and 
final ones, discuss respectively the sig- 
nificance of the Canadian-United States 
relationship, and what education can do 
for that relationship.—100 pp.; Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
1932. 

FOUNDATION FOR AMERICAN SAMO- 
ANS, THE; by Frederic Duclos Bar- 
stow. 

Text of the Deed of Trust of 
Frederic Duclos Barstow Foundation 
for American Samoans, of which W. F. 
Frear is President, setting up the capital 
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of $200,000.00, income from which is 

to be spent (a) for the education of Sa- 

moan youths abroad and (b) for the 

“cause of education” in American Sa- 

moa. Specific purposes in the former and 

certain particular methods in the latter 
cases are prescribed.—8 pp.; Bishop 

Trust Company, Honolulu, September 

1931. 

INDIAN-WHITE AMALGAMATION—An 
Anthropometric Study; by Albert Er- 
nest Jenks. 

A pioneer study in the field of mis- 
cegenation, giving the ‘‘face-breadth 
head-breadth index” of certain groups of 
mixed blood North American Indians, 
comparing the results with data avail- 
able from other sources and with meas- 
urements of white groups that have in- 
termarried, and giving something of the 
social setting —24 pp. with plates and 
graphs; Studies in the Social Sciences, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
JAPAN’S FOREIGN FINANCIAL PROB- 

LEMS, MEMORANDUM ON. 

Memorandum based on figures pub- 
lished in Financial and Economic An- 
nual of Japan, Tokyo, 1931; Monthly 
Returns of the Foreign Commerce and 
Trade of Japan, Tokyo, 1931, and 
“Japan: An Economic and Financial 
Appraisal,” by H. G. Moulton.—3 pp. 
(mimeo.) ; American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York City, June 17, 1932. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEIPING 

AND ITS ACTIVITIES, THE. 

This is more than a reading and ref- 
erence library. It is a national repository 
for historic literary treasures, having its 
origin in the last days of the Empire, 
when the books preserved in the Hall of 
Classics and at the Library of the Im- 
perial Cabinet were transferred to it by 
imperial edict. The present handsome 
Chinese building, of modern fireproof 
construction, has housed the collection 
since 1929, and is the product of codp- 
eration between the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the China Foundation. This is 
a descriptive report on collections, hous- 
ing, maintenance and services.—20 pp. ; 
Peiping, October 1931. 
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ORIENTAL CULTURE SUMMER COL.- 
LEGE, 1931. 

Information on summer courses in 
Japanese history, social system and gen- 
eral civilization being offered annually 
to foreign students at the Imperial Uni- 
versities of Tokyo and Kyoto.—36 pp.; 
general informative report; Sankaido 
Building, 1 Tameiko, Akasaka, Tokyo. 
1931. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS YEAR-BOOK 1932, 
edited by R. W. Robson. 

An excellent reference book on Pacific 
islands, packed with summary statistical, 
historical, political and topical informa- 
tion that ranges geographically from the 
Netherlands East Indies and Philippines 
away to Easter Island, and from Mid- 
way in the north to Campbell Island, 
south of New Zealand. Being published 
under the auspices of a firm with wide 
trading and shipping interests in the 
British islands, Burns Philp and Com- 
pany, it naturally gives most space to the 
dependencies of Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand. Like its defunct im- 
portant predecessor, Stewart’s Hand- 
book of Pacific Islands, it has the weak- 
ness of reflecting the current prejudices 
of white Oceania. The deletion of cer- 
tain phrases in which the administration 
of non-British dependencies is judged 
harshly in the degree to which it deviates 
from British practice, and of a discrim 
inatory sentiment against Asiatics would 
make it a more reliable study.—33+4 pp.; 
Pacific Publications, Sydney, Australia, 
1932. 

REPORT ON THE POST OFFICE: China 
—January-June 1930. 

General and statistical report on the 
Chinese Post Office for the second halt 
of the 18th fiscal year of the Chung Hua 
Min Kuo (Chinese Republic).—Minis- 
try of Communications, Nanking, 1931; 
with map M$1.50. 

REVISION DES MANUELS SCOLAIRES, 
LA—Contenant des Passages Nuisibles a 
la Compréhension Mutuelle des Peuples. 
This report serves as a basis for the 

work of a committee of experts called by 

the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Codperation for the purpose of re- 
vising school textbooks with the view to 
amending therein passages destructive to 
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the mutual understanding of nations and 
to international good will. This work is 
closely allied to the proposition made to 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1930 concerning the matter of in- 
struction in the aims and purpose of the 
League. The volume does not encompass 
what has already been accomplished by 
the League in this direction, or that of 
individual governments, nor are the 
methods of the study of history under 
investigation, although these are closely 
related to the present piece of work. Jn- 
formation for this study has been com- 
piled from investigations done by the 
various National Committees of Intel- 
lectual Co6peration who were requested 
to furnish reports on: official instruc- 
tions of the respective governments to 
their departments of education (or by 
educationists, etc.) pertaining to school 
textbooks; the activities of associations 
interested in the question under discus- 
sion; and lastly to furnish bibliographies 
of information previously compiled on 
the subject. A further source of infor- 
mation is furnished by the reports of 
about 30 large international organiza- 
tions which are interested in educational 
problems. Summaries of their work in 
this direction are presented. Included in 
this handbook of 224 pp. is an appendix 
in which the various countries are listed 
with indication for each country on 
which authority the choice of school text- 
books is dependent. The year 1919 was 
taken as point of departure for the in- 
vestigation.—224 pp.; League of Na- 
tions, International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co6peration, Paris, 1932; 18 
French Francs. 


STATISTICAL WORK IN CHINA, A 
Brief Account of; by D. K. Lieu. 


This is a paper prepared and pub- 
lished for the 19th session of the Inter- 
national Institute of Statistics at Tokyo 
in 1930. Dr. Lieu, who is Director of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Nanking 
Government, describes the whole devel- 
opment of the statistical system of 
China.—41 pp.; Bureau of Statistics, 
Nanking, 1930. 

STATISTICS OF MIGRATION. 

Definitions, description of methods ap- 
plied to compilation of statistical infor- 
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mation, and classifications used in de 
scribing migration movements. Essen 
tially a volume on method, not one of 
statistics.—151 pp.; International La- 
bour Office, Studies and Reports, Series 
N, No. 18, Geneva, 1932; also P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd., London, and World 
Peace Foundation, Boston; 3s 6d, 
G$1.00. 

STUDENTS ABROAD. 

The International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Codperation has just 
under the above title, the second num- 
ber of its Bulletin of Organizations con- 
cerned with Students Abroad. This 
Bulletin, which is issued in English and 
French editions, will be supplied gratis 
on request to any person or organization 
working for foreign students, such as 
student hostels, university offices, stu- 
dent associations, bodies awarding schol- 
arships, student welfare organizations, 
etc. The aim of the Bulletin is to give 
information on current measures taken 
to give moral and material assistance to 
students living outside their own coun- 
tries. 

The first number of this semiannual 
Bulletin was issued in October, 1931. It 
met with considerable success and gave 
rise to numerous requests that the ex- 
periment should be repeated. The prep- 
aration of the Bulletin is already being 
undertaken in close collaboration with 
various international student organiza- 
tions. It is hoped that others will assist 
in the compilation of this organ by keep- 
ing the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Coéperation regularly informed 
of all new developments in the work 
among foreign students.—International 
Institute of Intellectual Codperation, 
Paris, April 1932. 

PREMIER COURS SPECIAL POUR LE 

PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT. 

Report of the meeting and data papers 
presented at the seminar course held in 
Geneva from August 20 to September 1, 
1928, which had as its aim the instruc- 
tion of educators in matters pertaining 
to the work of the League of Nations 
and the methods for these becoming 
more widely known.—68 pp.; Bureau 
International d’Education, Geneva, 


1929. 
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TROISIEME COURS POUR LE PERSON- 
NEL ENSEIGNANT. 


Among the papers presented at the 
third seminar course which was attended 
by teachers of elementary and high 
schools, students and other educators, 
were the following: on the Organization 
and Work of the League of Nations; 
on the International Labour Bureau, 
the World Court, etc.; on psychology as 
applied to International Education and 
on general educational problems in con- 
nection with the teaching of history, on 
the work of the League of Nations, etc. 
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This meeting took place in Geneva from 
July 28 to August 2, 1930.—87 pp.; 
Bureau International d’Education, Ge- 
neva, 1930. 


QUATRIEME COURS POUR LE PER. 

SONNEL ENSEIGNANT. 

The meeting of educators was held 
from August 3 to 8, 1931, and, as at the 
previous seminar, papers were read on 
methods of disseminating information 
on psychology, on educational problems 
and the study of international relations. 
—119 pp.; Bureau International d’Edu- 
cation, Geneva, 1931. 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 
the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than domesti 


indicated in parenthesis. 


Canadian Position on Disarmament, The; 
by Sir George H. Perley. 

Context of the complete statement 
which Sir George Perley, leader of the 
Canadian Delegation, delivered on be- 
half of Canada before the World Dis- 
armament Conference on February 13, 
1932. Although Canada may be reluc- 
tant to become involved in_ political 
problems over which she has no control, 
she is not indifferent to those problems. 
“Bitter experience has taught us that 
under present conditions we live in a 
world of interdependent States, and 
fifty thousand Canadians who will for- 
ever sleep in European soil are silent 
witnesses to this fact.” ... “His Maj- 
esty’s Government in Canada is con- 
vinced that the time has now come for 
a general limitation and reduction of 
armaments... and will whole-heartedly 
support any and every constructive pro- 
posal . . . for the same.”—Interdepend- 
ence, Ottawa, April 1932. 

Case of Mr. C. H. Ahn, The; by K. 8S. Inui. 


Dr. Inui, of the Japanese Consular 
Staff at Shanghai, here, however, in his 
personal capacity, defends the policy of 
the Japanese government and the prac- 
tice of the Japanese authorities at Shang- 
hai in the case of Mr. Ahn, prominent 
Korean exile who was arrested by Jap- 
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anese police in the French Concession at 
Shanghai and sent to Korea for exam- 
ination. Mr. Ahn has been a voluntary 
exile from his native land practically 
ever since the annexation, but Mr. Inui 
says that it is not possible, under Japan- 
ese naturalization laws, for Mr. Ahn, a 
colonial subject, thus to expatriate him- 
self. ‘The case has aroused great interest 
and much condemnation.—North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, June 21, 
1932. 


Disarmament; unsigned. 


An excellent analysis of the work ot 
the Disarmament Conference up to the 
time (May, 1932) when the three tech- 
nical commissions were set at work on 
the futile task of distinguishing between 
offensive and defensive weapons.— 
Round Table, London, June 1932. 
From a Japanese Liberal; by Riichiro Ho- 

ashi. 

This letter to the Editor of the Na- 
tion was posted on May 9 in Tokyo. 
The writer contends that Japan has been 
misrepresented in the foreign newspapers. 
Although the Shanghai “incident” can- 
not be condoned, yet Japan is not the 
only nation to be blamed on that score. 
The writer points to the defect in the 
Kellogg Pact and the League Covenant 
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due to the non-prohibition of ‘war for 
self-defense.” It is because of this, he 
says, that “Japanese militarism is strut- 
ting proudly within the law.” However, 
“militarism today never wages a war ex- 
cept for ‘self-defense’ ” .—Nation, 
New York, June 8, 1932. 

Japan’s Foreign Relations; by Viscount 

Saito. 

Japan’s policy in China, the Shanghai 
Round Table and Disarmament are the 
topics under discussion in the opening 
address before the Japanese Diet. Vis- 
count Saito concludes with the words, 
“The future of our foreign relations is 
beset with grave difficulties, and national 
unity and solidarity are needed more 
than ever before.”"—Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, June 9, 
1932. 


League and Manchuria, The; by Norman 

A. MacKenzie. 

A discussion of the issues involved in 
view of the opinions held in many quar- 
ters, including Canada, that the League 
of Nations, and incidentally Great Brit- 


ain, are to be congratulated on the gen- 
eral policy adopted by the Council in 
dealing with the Manchurian Crisis. 
The author does not share this opinion 
and sees a grave menace to world peace 
in Japan’s attitude and action. . 
“Japan has enforced her will upon a 
weaker nation by military action, while 
the rest of the world looks on in seem- 
ingly helpless indecision.”—Canadian 
Forum, Toronto, February 1932. 
League and the Far Eastern Crisis, The; 
by Norman A. MacKenzie. 

A consideration of the probable effect 
of the League’s action or lack of action 
upon the League itself, upon the public 
opinion of the world, and upon the pol- 
icy of the nations represented at the Dis- 
armament Conference based on _ the 
League’s participation in the struggle 
raging in the Far East up to the time 
the article was published.—Interdepend- 
ence, Ottawa, April 1932. 

Memoirs of Viscount Ishii, The; by Roland 

8. Morris. 

In negotiating the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment Viscount Ishii found Secretary 
Lansing to be distinctly pro-Chinese. 
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However, President Wilson was more 
favorably inclined and the Viscount felt 
that he was actually negotiating with 
the President. Viscount Ishii attempted 
to obtain in the agreement the use of the 
words “Japan’s paramount interest in 
China.” However, both Wilson and 
Lansing felt the term was too strong and 
they compromised on “special interests.” 
Just what these words actually meant is 
difficult to determine. Ishii believed that 
this recognized Japan’s right of inter- 
vention, although Lansing seems to have 
the opposite impression.—Foreign Af- 
fairs, New York, July 1932. 

Permanent Basis of Canadian Foreign Pol- 

icy, The; by F. R. Scott. 

An examination of the various geo- 
graphical, political, racial and economic 
factors that will influence Canadian for- 
eign policy. It is pointed out that “the 
association of Canada with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth 
is but one aspect of her international re- 
lations and by no means the one that is 
necessarily uppermost in the mind of the 
Canadian who faces the problems of his 
country and of the world.”—Foreign 
Affairs, New York, July, 1932. 

Present Situation in Manchuria, The; by 

Norman A. MacKenzie. 

In this address Mr. MacKenzie pre- 
sents an outline of his experiences on the 
occasion of his visit to China as a mem- 
ber of the Fourth Biennial Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Outstanding among his impressions is 
the fact that the Japanese have further 
increased the hatred of Japan in China, 
and he believes that “Japan’s position in 
Manchuria will continue to be uncom- 
fortable. .. .”’ He believes, also, that it 
will be “. . . extremely difficult for the 
Japanese forces to withdraw and still 
provide for the protection of the lives 
and property of their nationals in the 
areas evacuated. ... “The only ray of 
hope is the fact that the League, by pro- 
viding the Chinese government with an 
excuse for not going to war, has delayed 
retaliation by China and it may be, if 
things do not too soon reach an impasse, 
that this delaying action will enable the 
saner elements in both countries to im- 
press upon their leaders the destructive 
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consequences of war, and to persuade 

them to try to find a peaceful solution of 

their common problems.”—University of 

Toronto Monthly, Toronto, January 

1932, 

Relations With Soviet, Resumption Near; 
special correspondence. 

It has been understood in Nanking 
that plans for the resumption of Sino- 
Soviet relations were making headway. 
In this connection Mr. Mo Teh-hui, for 
long envoy in charge of the fruitless 
negotiations in Moscow concerning the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, has been or- 
dered back to Moscow, it is reported. In 
an interview with a Nanking Foreign 
Office spokesman, it was learned that 
the Chinese government desires a mutual 
non-aggression treaty with Russia, into 
the negotiations for which the separate 
problems of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way probably would not enter, the main 
purpose being the mutual recognition of 
and respect for territorial sovereignty. 
This statement provoked speculation in 
some Chinese quarters unsympathetic to 
the government, as to whether or not the 
government were “going Red,” a sugges- 
tion vigorously denied in official circles. 
The plan involves, it was said, merely a 
realistic view of an existing situation.— 
North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, June 14, 1932. 


Rapport Preliminaire de la Commission 
D’étude en Mandchourie, Le; by Roger 
Lévy. 

The League of Nations Commission 
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for investigation of the situation pre- 
sents a preliminary report in which the 
insecurity and confusion in Manchuria 
are recognized and at the same time the 
difficulties of restoration of law and 
order due to the geographical conditions 
as well as other factors are given due 
importance. A study of the map of Man- 
churia will reveal its strategic impor- 
tance to Japan and it is evident that the 
Japanese military lean toward coloniza- 
tion in the manner of the Roman 
legions. A strictly economic expansion 
of Japan is desired by others and in the 
midst of this indecision the population is 
living in a state of greatest distress and 
poverty.—Europe Nouvelle, Paris, June 
4, 1932. 

Weakness of Britain’s Far Eastern Diplo- 

macy, The; by H. Benson-Currie. 

The whole series of events in the 
recent Sino-Japanese conflict formed one 
of the least creditable chapters in recent 
diplomatic history. Britain’s early inac- 
tion created the impression that Japan 
and Britain had some secret understand- 
ing in regard to Japan’s intentions. 
Through the Simpson note and through 
certain economic pressure “America did 
more to check Japanese aggression than 
the Great European Powers had done in 
months of wordy wavering which they 
had mistaken for policy at Geneva.”— 
China Critic, Shanghai, June 9, 1932. 


ECONOMIC CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Agricultural Extension Methods; by J. 


Lossing Buck. 

An outline of Agricultural extension 
methods in the United States and the 
teachings derived therefrom. Demonstra- 
tion or model farms have not proved 
their value, but a news service, although 
of great assistance in the United States, 
cannot be so in China as it is the rare 
Chinese farmer who can read. Conclu- 


sions from the experience of agricultural 
extension work in the United States. are 
that a national government should make 
it possible for farmers to develop their 
own organizations and to employ agri- 
cultural extension workers within their 


own organization. “Farmers, like other 
people, prefer to manage their own af- 
fairs. The one important principle to 
be followed in all improvement work in 


‘the rural districts is that of confining 


extension work to the stimulating of 
farmers to bring about improvements 

themselves.”—China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, June 18, 1932. 

American Scene, The; by J. M. Ken- 
worthy. 

The way out of depression in the 
United States is the curbing of crime, 
the abandonment of prohibition, reform 
of the banking system, a_back-to-the- 
farm movement, removal of immigration 
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restriction and reflation by the expansion 

of credit—Nineteenth Century and Af- 

ter, London, June 1932. 

American Imports into Manchuria Show 
Decline; Consul John Carter Vincent; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., 
June 13, 1932. 

Annual Report of Bank for International 


Settlements; unsigned; Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, Washington, D. C., June 1932. 


Anopheline Mosquitoes of China; by Wil- 
liam A. Riley and Wu Liang-yu; Ling- 
nan Science Journal, Canton, May 15, 
1932, Vol. II, No. 2. 

Before Ottawa; by H. V. Hodson. 

The progress of imperial preference 
has been in the past hindered by the un- 
willingness of the British electorate to 
abandon free trade and by the economic 
nationalism of the dominions. The 
change in the government of Great 
Britain and the recent tendency of the 
dominions to lower tariffs make the suc- 
cess of the Ottawa Conference more 


probable. Great Britain desires the miti- 
gation of restraints upon international 


trade. She thus does not desire imperial 
free trade if it means the raising of still 
loftier tariffs against the outside world. 
—Foreign Affairs, New York, July 
1932. 

Canada; unsigned. 


The work of the second session of the 
seventeenth Parliament and a review of 
the agricultural depression in the Prairie 
Provinces.—Round Table, London, June 
1932. 

China’s Production and Trade in Cotton 

Yarns; by Assistant Trade Commission- 

ers Paul F. Kops and C. E. Christopher- 


son; Commerce Reports, Washington, 
D. C., June 13, 1932. 


Chinese Fishery Industry and Japanese 
Aggression; by Carl Huang. 
_ The Japanese have used all methods 
for bringing the Chinese fishing indus- 
try, notably that off the coast of Ki- 
angsu, under their control. Not only 
have the Japanese fishing vessels taken 
retuge near the Tsungming Islands at 
night, but they have used the protection 
of Japanese cruisers and avoid paying 
duties to the local Chinese Customs for 
the importation of fish and other sea 
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products. The policy of the Japanese 

government in this matter is outlined 

and some of the measures are presented 
which will be taken by the Chinese gov- 
ernment in dealing with this form of 

Japanese aggression——China _ Critic, 

Shanghai, June 2, 1932. 

Coal Industry of Japan Reviewed, The; by 
Assistant Commercial Attaché William 
S. Dowd; Commerce Reports, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 13, 1932. 

Current Trends in the Japanese Chemical 
Industry; by Howard B. Titus: Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, D. C., June 
13, 1932. 

Desperation in New Zealand; by Marc T. 
Greene. 

A brief outline of the trend of affairs 
in New Zealand which led to the present 
chaotic conditions. “For weeks nothing 
at all has been done at Wellington of a 
constructive character. . . . No hope has 
been held out to the unemployed and 
resentment has passed into desperation.” 
—Nation, New York, June 15, 1932. 


Development of China’s Rubber-Manufac- 
turing Industry; by Trade Commissioner 
A. Viola Smith; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1932. 


Disposal of Silk Stocks and Outline of Es- 
tablishment of Raw Silk Control Com- 
pany; unsigned; Japan Trade Review, 
Yokohama, May 1932. 

Federal Farm Loan System, The; by R. C. 
Engberg. 

An outline of the Federal land bank 
system which includes 12 large banks; 
they are chartered and their operations 
are supervised by a board, known as the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, appointed by 
the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Other banks pro- 
vided for in the law passed in 1916 are 
known as the Joint Stock Land Banks. 
The Agricultural Credits Act which was 
passed in 1923 amended the Farm Loan 
Act and provided for Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks for which a great 
need was felt. They have played an im- 
portant role in financing codperative 
marketing associations and in assisting 
financing institutions in taking care of 
the intermediate-term credit needs of 
farmers. — American Federationist, 
Washington, D. C., June 1932. 
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For a Chinese-Filipino Codperation in Com- 
merce and Industry; by Tomas Confe- 
sor. 

Director Confesor of the Bureau of 
Commerce and Industry pleads for codp- 
eration in this address delivered before 
the Chinese General Chamber of Com- 
merce. Chinese traders have penetrated 
into all the remote regions of the Philip- 
pine Islands and are helping the farmers 
to market their products, as well as sup- 
plying them with their daily necessities. 
The Chinese, he declares, have thus be- 
come an indispensable part of the eco- 
nomic structure of the Philippine Islands. 
Without them, economic development 
would have been many years behind.— 
Commerce and Industry Journal, Ma- 


nila, May 1932. 


Great Britain: The Progress of Protec- 
tion; unsigned. 

A résumé of current political develop- 
ments in Great Britain dealing in the 
main with the new tariff, the readjust- 
ment of unemployment benefits and the 
budget—Round Table, London, June 
1932. 

Great Depression, The; by Edwin F. Gay. 


The various ways in which the World 
War contributed to the present depres- 
sion. The economic losses of the War, 
undue stimulation of industry, disar- 
rangement of world credit and gold sup- 
ply, fostering of the speculative spirit 
and of extravagance, and debts and rep- 
arations all contributed to make this 
depression a Great Depression.—For- 
eign Affairs, New York, July 1932. 
Imperial Preference. 


A discussion of what the Ottawa Im- 
perial Conference will mean, particu- 


larly in regard to the solution of the ° 


tariff problems.—Economist, London, 


June 4, 1932. 
Industrializing the Philippines; by 8. RB. 

Mendinueto. 

In this radio speech is presented an 
outline of the activities which are being 
undertaken by the division of industrial 
promotion and organization of the Bu- 
reau of Commerce and Industry. Em- 
phasis is laid on the natural resources in 
the Philippine Islands and the need for 
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capital and technical personnel to de- 
velop them to their utmost. “We be- 
seech .. . the young men of the countr 
to prepare themselves for the productive 
enterprises."—Commerce and Industry 


Journal, Manila, May 1932. 
Inflation, The Case for; by Stuart Chase. 


In his typically vigorous style Mr. 
Chase attacks the bankers and orthodox 
financiers who would rather deflate the 
world into bankruptcy than face the 
horrid prospect of a rise in prices 
brought about by Government action. 
He advocates an expenditure of five bil- 
lions of dollars (obtained by a bond 
issue) on public works, principally on 
highways, though rural electrification 
and housing schemes are equally valid 
projects. Such an inflation would not in 
his opinion put the United States off the 
gold standard, and if by some mischance 
it did, the main result would merely be 
“more apoplexies in Wall Street and a 
greatly improved export trade.”—Har- 
pers, New York, July 1932. 

Inflation Fight of Forty Years Ago, An; 
unsigned. 

A parallel résumé of two books pub- 
lished during the turbulent political 
campaigns of 1896 in America—the 
Case for Gold and the Case for Silver. 
—Nation’s Business, Washington, D.C., 
June 1932. 

Iron and Steel Industry of Japan, Its Pres- 
ent Situation; by Assistant Commercial 
Attaché William 8S. Dowd; Commerce 
—" Washington, D. C., June 27, 


Japan Advertiser. 


Some of the outstanding articles in 
this issue besides the review of the Em- 
pire’s business are: Decline in Yen May 
Aid Farm Problem Solution, Japan 
Now Self-Sufficient in Dyes for Cotton 
Cloths, Automobile Cutting Into Prof- 
its of Railways, Sugar Producers Cut 
Costs and Make Profits, Coal Produc- 
tion Smallest Since 1923, Woolen Com- 
panies Prosper Despite Lower Prices, 
Rayon Makes Big Gains in Year of Ups 
and Downs, Japan and Manchuria Sup- 
plement Each Other, Formosa is Justify- 
ing Hope of Empire Builders, etc.—An- 
nual Review, Tokyo, 1931-1932. 
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Long-Term Trend in Price of Silver; by 
Herbert M. Bratter; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1932. 


Manchuria as a Source of Food and Fuel 
Supply to Japan; by Hsiao Shun-ching. 
An article translated from the Chinese 

which attempts within inadequate space 

to show from official statistics that Japan 
has not such a severe chronic food short- 
age as China herself or as some other 

European countries and that coal re- 

sources of Manchuria are not of para- 

mount importance to Japan, as is wit- 
nessed by Japanese restrictions on Fu- 
shun coal imports and by the fact that 
two-thirds (?) of the Fushun exports 
goes to places other than Japan.—China 
Critic, Shanghai, May 12, 1932. 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


A monthly review of business statis- 
tics; export-price index numbers, tables 
and other informative material are con- 
tained in this issue—Dominion of New 
Zealand, Wellington, May 1932. 

New Deal for America, A; by Stuart 

Chase. 

Under the title “The Nemesis of 
Progress,” Stuart Chase begins a new 
series on a re-planned order for America. 
Building, building, building—new and 
ever new means to production without 
regard to the possibilities of consumption 
—this has been “progress” in the past. 
Progress of this sort must be curbed be- 
fore economic readjustment can begin. 
“One of the best hopes for obtaining 
some real progress in the future is to 
bottle up technical progress and feed it 
out with a measuring cup.”—New Re- 
public, New York, June 29, 1932. 

New Frontier of Negro Labor; by Charles 

8. Johnson. 

“The interest of Negro labor, as 
Negro labor, turns out to be in practice 
inherently at variance with the objec- 
tives of labor generally.” It is the new 
age of machinery which has rendered ar- 
chaic the conceptions of “white” and 
“black” labor; only shells of the social 
customs remains... .” “It is becoming 
increasingly clear that, at bottom, the 
contest is not between white and black 
labor; it is between the imperatives of 
our new economic system and the sur- 
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viving social orthodoxies of the old.”— 
Opportunity, New York, June 1932. 


New Zealand; unsigned. 


Notes on the position of the Export 
Credit Pool, the report of the Economic 
Committee, policies (or the absence of 
policies) with regard to the Ottawa 
conference, and the work of the special 
session of Parliament (mainly retrench- 
ments).—Round Table, London, June 
1932. 

Ottawa; unsigned. 


A review of the possibilities presented 
by the coming Ottawa conference for 
greater economic solidarity within the 
British Commonwealth. The chief op- 
portunities for progress lie in the field of 
stabilizing the currencies of the Empire 
and those foreign currencies, such as the 
Scandinavian, which are linked with 
sterling, in the closer codrdination of the 
various bodies in England and the Do- 
minions concerned with tariff-making, 
marketing and industrial or agricultural 
research, and in working out a scheme 
of migration within the Empire which 
will not be attended by the misfortunes 
and bitterness that have followed pre- 
vious schemes.—Round Table, London, 
June 1932. 

Ottawa and British Foreign Trade; by 

Major E. W. Polson Newman. 

It would be with the greatest difh- 
culty, involving high prices and other 
serious material disadvantages, that the 
ideal of the British Empire as a self- 
contained economic unit could be real- 
ized. Imperial unity must be reconciled 
with foreign trade interests if Great 
Britain is to benefit and world trade be 
promoted.—Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, June 1932. 

Plan of New York, The; by Lewis Mum- 
ford. 

The first of two articles in which the 
author discusses the principles of city and 
regional planning while criticising the 
“Regional Plan for New York and Its 
Environs” as produced under the aus- 
pices of the Russell Sage Foundation.— 
New Republic, New York, June 15, 
1932. 
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Pressure of Population in the Far East; 
by J. B. Condliffe. 

The former research secretary of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations presents a 
useful study of population increase in 
China and Japan and examines the part 
played by the revolution of ideas and in- 
dustrial techniques in fostering popula- 
tion growth on the one hand and in pro- 
viding a remedy for future overpopula- 
tion on the other. The article is fully 
documented, largeiy with references to 
data papers of the China conference of 
the Institute—Economic Journal, Lon- 
don, June 1932. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics and Sta- 
tistics. 

Published by the Nankai Institute of 
Economics under the joint editorship of 
Franklin L. Ho and Tayeh Wu, this 
journal aims to present statistical and 
other informative material as obtained 
through research conducted by the Insti- 
tute. Volume I, number 1, contains an 
article by Tayeh Wu: A Statistical 
Analysis of the Fluctuation in Silver 
Price, 1883-1931; one by H. D. Fong: 
China’s Industrialization, A Statistical 
Survey; and Revised Index Numbers of 
the Quantities and Prices of Imports 
and Exports and of the Barter Terms of 
Trade in China, 1867-1930, by Franklin 
L. Ho. There is an economic review of 
1931 by the Editors, and statistical Ap- 
pendices. The Journal is in the Chinese 
language.—Nankai University, Tientsin, 
March 1932, Vol. I, No. 1. 

Reflections on the Crisis; unsigned. 

A gloomy review of recent phases of 
the depression, including the throttling 
effects on world trade of exchange re- 
strictions, excess stocks of raw materials, 
and political jealousies in Europe. 
Round Table, London, June 1932. 
Research to Aid Employment; by E. J. 

MacEwan. 

This writer believes that there may be 
many uses for labor which have never 
been discovered, and a small-scale re- 
search project in one community con- 
firms his belief. If Government or Busi- 
ness would make a thorough scientific in- 
quiry into the possibilities of new em- 
ployments, the most dreaded problem of 
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the period might be ameliorated.—Na- 

tion’s Business, Washington, D. C.. 

June 1932. 

Romance of Economics Along the Man- 
darin Road, The; by Henry S. Water- 
man. 

“Sixteen hundred miles, continuous. 
macadamized, well kept up, over which 
automobiles can speed at 50 miles or 
more per hour, the Mandarin Road is 
unique in the Far East.” From earliest 
historical times it has been the pathway 
of invading peoples starting on the bor- 
der between Siam and Cambodia and 
winding through Cambodia, Cochin- 
China, Annam, and, finally, Tonkin, 
where, penetrating the Chinese Wall, 
through the “Gate of China,” it disap- 
pears into China’s Province of Kwangsi. 
—Commerce Reports, Washington, 
D. C., June 6, 1932. 

Russia’s Peasant Problem in the Years of 
the Old Régime; by William C. White. 
A study of the peasant in relation to 

the land he tills is the subject of G. T. 

Robinson’s book, “Rural Russia under 

the old Régime.” The idea of “‘collecti- 

vization” is not a new one in Russia and 

“history cannot go back to the begin- 

nings of peasant collectivism. . . .”” The 

author is inclined to agree with the state- 
ment made by Russian emigrés today 
who say, “peasant conditions were slow]; 
improving, and, had there been no revo- 
lution, the peasant would be further 
along than he is now.” In a second book 
to be published at a later date Professor 

Robinson plans to carry the development 

of the peasant and his economic life 

through the war and revolution —New 

York Times Book Review, June 5, 1932. 

Silk Going Begging; editorial. 


Technical perfection of rayon silk, 
made from wood pulp, commercial de- 
velopment of the industry, a depressed 
market for pure silk abroad, are some of 
the factors involved in Japan’s silk in- 
dustry decline. One hundred thousand 
bales of pure silk have been in storage 
stock in Japan for a period of years. So 
long as they remain there the price of 
silk, now at the wretched level of 450 
yen per bale, will remain depressed. This 
surplus must be disposed of by some 
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means. The government’s ‘“indemnifica- 

tion” scheme is here discussed and criti- 

cized and other possible means consid- 
ered.—Japan Chronicle (British), 

Weekly Commercial Supplement, Kobe, 

June 16, 1932. 

Socialist Towns: A New Development of 
Housing Policy in the U.S.S.R.; by G. 
Méquet. 

A most interesting account of the con- 
flict between architecture, communist 
ideology and finance in the planning of 
the new proletarian towns of Soviet Rus- 
sia. A survey of the general housing 
problem is followed by an examination 
of the various principles of architecture 
and lay-out advocated. The article con- 
cludes with a brief account of the actual 
progress in construction round the new 
industrial centres and of the many tech- 
nical difficulties involved. Only the 
merest fringe of the housing problem has 
thus far been tackled and in the technical 
aspects “nothing that has yet been accom- 
plished is likely to be very enlightening, 
at any rate for modern architects and 
town-planning experts.” —International 
Labour Review, Geneva, May 1932. 
Spending Put a Country on the Rocks, 

How; by T. Ritchie Adam. 

As a warning to the U. S. A., Mr. 
Adam points to the plight of Australia, 
a country which was spending half its 
national income—‘‘well meant spending, 
but it was unproductive.”—Nation’s 
Business, Washington, D. C., June 
1932. 
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Statistics in China. 

The National Government's Director- 
ate of Statistics issues figures on (1) 
population changes in large cities, (2) 
causes of death in large cities, 1931, (3) 
age distribution of population in Shang- 
hai municipality, (4) volume of produc- 
tion in certain industries, (5) various 
prices, etc.—Statistical Monthly, Nan- 
king, March-April 1932. 

Towards the Establishment of a Factory 

Inspectorate in China; by C. Péne. 

The leader of the recent I. L. O. mis- 
sion to China gives a concise account of 
the work done in surveying industrial 
labor conditions in Shanghai and Wusih 
and in advising the National Govern- 
ment on the first steps towards the appli- 
cation of the new Factory Law. Perhaps 
the most hopeful part of their work lay 
in the manner in which they were able 
to manage suitable plans for codperation 
in factory inspection as between the Chi- 
nese authorities and the municipalities 
of the International Settlement and the 
French Concession. The mission’s report 
was prepared prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Shanghai.—International 
Labour Review, Geneva, May 1932. 
United States: A Year of Despair; un- 

signed. 

An unhappy chronicle of new lows in 
production and stock exchange indices, 
bank failures and unemployment with 
more encouraging news of the results of 
the work of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and the new Federal Re- 
serve policy—Round Table, London, 


June 1932. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Adult Education and the Depression in 

New Zealand; by Lloyd Ross. 

An account of the economic forces at 
work in New Zealand, as they are alter- 
ing educational systems and results. “An 
appropriate swan song for an adult edu- 
cational tutor would be an account of 
the factors that are annihilating him.” 
—International Quarterly of Adult Ed- 
ucation, London, Vol. I, No. 1, June 
1932, 

Education; by H. Gibson. 


A general treatise on education. “The 


progress of society depends on the spe- 
cialization of its constituent elements. 
Backward races are the least specialized. 
The most primitive savage tribes are 
composed solely, or almost solely, of one 
element — huntsmen. The most highly 
civilized societies are made up of innum- 
erable elements. The fewer the elements 
of which a society consists, the less is 
its power over environment, and the 
more meager its experience. Power over 
environment increases and social experi- 
ence becomes richer and fuller as the 
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number of social elements grows greater. 
The most backward societies are simplest 
in structure, poorest in experience, most 
restricted in power; as specialization is 
achieved and progress is made, the struc- 
ture of society gains in complexity, ex- 
perience becomes richer and fuller, and 
power increases.”—Australasian Journal 
of Psychology and Philosophy, Sydney, 
June 1932. 
Education—For What?—I: The Fallacies 
of the Educators; II: Indoctrination and 

a Workable Democracy; by George S. 

Counts. 

A professor in Teachers College feels 
that progressive education is not all it 
should be because “it has elaborated no 
theory of social welfare,” but merely 
champions “‘the rights of the child as a 
free personality.” Its true function, he 
believes, is to “fashion a compelling and 
challenging vision of human destiny.” 
The opposition to imposing ideals which 
exists within progressive educational 
circles rests upon conceptions which the 
writer labels “fallacious” and discusses 
at some length. Since a child will be 
conditioned, anyway, it is for the teacher 
to impose right views. The economic 
foundation of industrialism must be 
changed if democracy is to survive: 
plutocracy is not democracy. Progressive 
education should, therefore, indoctrinate 
children with a vision of a truly demo- 
cratic industrial America. The writer 
of these articles conceives of progressive 
education as an instrument and a mes- 
sage, rather than purely a method.— 
New Republic, May 18, 25, 1932. 
Educational Aspects of International Re- 

lations, Some; by X. 

“The educational aspects of interna- 
tional relations present a somewhat dif- 
ferent set of problems from those which 
are usually thought of as the interna- 
tional aspects of education.” Something 
more fundamental than the conventional 
approach to these problems is needed. 
Organizations bringing about interna- 
tional contact, courses on “International 
Relations” in universities, associations 


for peace, all are good. Yet there re- 
mains the tremendous “difficulty  in- 
volved in bringing public opinion face to 
face with the realities of international 
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relations.” The problem “goes far be- 
yond the question of expert research and 
teaching,” and is one which involve; 
“three main sets of people . . . the 
experts, the political and business states- 
men who have responsibilities for action, 
and the general public without whose 
assent in these democratic days it is im- 
possible to execute concerted policies.” 
Educational activities touching all three 
groups are essential. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations is cited as an example 
of international endeavor which covers 
through its research, conferences, infor- 
mational work and national group activi- 
ties, the main needs of all three elements. 
—International Quarterly of Adult Ed- 
ucation, London, Vol. I, No. 1, June 
1932. 

Friend, The. 

In this issue of The Friend there are 
contributed articles bearing on the work 
of the Fifth Company of missionaries 
whose centennial of arrival has just been 
observed.—Honolulu, June 1932. 
Great Internationalist, A, Albert Thomas: 

What He Did and Might Have Done; by 


Harold Butler; Headway, London, June 
1932. 


Hong Kong Naturalist. 


In this issue of the illustrated quar- 
terly, principally a journal for Hong- 
kong and South China, edited by G. A. 
C. Herklots, who is reader in biology 
at the University of Hongkong, are 
found articles on: The Birds of Hong- 
kong, Part X, The Flowering Shrubs 
and Trees of Hongkong, The Lam 
Tsun Valley, A Synopsis of the Fishes 
of China, Part III, and an interesting 
ethnological article: The Mongolian 
Eye; also maps of Hongkong, climato- 
logical and other data, color plates and 
photographs.—Hongkong, May 1932. 
International Aspects of Adult Education, 

Some; by Eduard C. Lindeman. 

The need for that unifying relation 
between ideas and emotions, so lacking 
among the masses of uneducated adults, 
is, in the author’s view, one of the pri- 
mary needs in attacking the problem of 
how to establish right and rational inter- 
national attitudes. With an _ illiterate 
adult population, hate and prejudice in 
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international matters are inevitable.— 
International Quarterly of Adult Edu- 
cation, London, Vol. I, No. 1, June 
1932. 

News Bulletin. 

This issue is published as a “Health 
Number” and is devoted to the subject 
of medical missionary work in Japan. 
Although the American Episcopal Mis- 
sion has established in Tokyo one of the 
great hospitals in the Mission fields, and 
the Anglican Mission has done note- 
worthy work for the lepers, much re- 
mains to be done in Japan to provide for 
relief in many neglected areas.—Japan 
Mission of the American Board, Tokyo- 
Fu, May 1932. 

Old Chinese Nurse, The—An Autobiograph- 


ical Glimpse; by Pearl S. Buck; Fort- 
nightly Review, London, June 1932. 


Papua District, A Report on the; by M. K. 
Gilmour. f 
This little publication of the Meth- 

odist Missionary Society of Australasia, 

covering Tonga, Samoa, Fiji, Papua, 

New Britain, the Northern Territory 

and India, gives here a series of extracts 

from reports submitted by various sta- 
tion headquarters throughout Papua. 

Education, religious work, medical work 

and plantation management are dealt 

with.—Missionary Review, Sydney, 

June 5, 1932. 

Popular Education and International Af- 
fairs; by Sir Norman Angell. 


Education has not been adequately 


altered to meet the demands of modern 
life in practice although there have been 
great changes of theory. Its traditional 
character is explained in part by the fact 
that each generation is taught by an 
older one transmitting its own scale of 
values. Education is responsible for the 
power of nationalism in Europe today. 
“The realization of our dependence up- 
on international codperation is necessary 

. . if we are to work our way through 
to economic security and prosperity once 
more.” Sir Norman urges the teaching 
of economics in his address and cites his 
personal experience as member of many 
committees and international organiza- 
tions where a better knowledge of the 
matters under investigation would have 
led to more fruitful work. ‘Something 
in the nature of a ‘grammar of the inter- 
pretation of facts’ is needed.” Education 
does not give us the guide for finding out 
the truth in the vast mass of literature 
on any given subject, and more especially 
in the teaching of history. “Until you 
make the purpose of learning history 
clear in the mind of the student, it is no 
good teaching history at all .. .” Un- 
derstanding is very much more impor- 
tant than knowledge. Sir Graham Little, 
Prof. F. S. Marvin, Sir Andrew Me- 
Fadyean, Mrs. Fanny Street and other 
members took part in the discussion and 
agreed in substance with the speaker.— 
International Affairs, London, May 
1932. 


JAPANESE OPINION 


Abstracts by S. Uramatsu 


Anarchy of Thought in Present-Day Ja- 
pan; in Japanese; by Kotaro Tanaka. 
Japan has now reached an unprece- 

dented crisis in her internal politics and 

her foreign relations. The people are 
extremely anxious that they should adopt 

a new orientation or else face a very 

serious situation. The spiritual life of 

the nation is in a state of anarchy. 

In the Meiji era we were busy import- 
ing a material civilization from the 
West, but neglected to cultivate the 
spiritual life without which we could 
not fully benefit from this new adoption. 

The present unrest in our social life 


is chiefly due to wrong policies enforced 
by leaders who are without ideals or 
morals. The material life is unnaturally 
severed from the spiritual. 

Natural law is the only idea which 
can control this chaotic situation and 
better interpret our traditional morals. 
—Kaizo, Tokyo, July 1932. 

China’s Inherent Disunity; by Yoshiye 

Saito. 

Disunity is inherent in the character 
of the Chinese themselves and their in- 
stitutions. From the earliest times the 
people have had the conception that they 
possessed a right to depose a ruler they 
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disliked. The independence of China’s 
many states is a normal condition, so 
that the formation of the new Manchu- 
rian state should occasion no surprise. 
“Whatever unity has existed in China 
since the eighteenth century has been 
maintained by the concerted action of 
the Powers.”” In the case of Manchuria 
and Mongolia, Japan has been the power 
standing between China and the disrupt- 
ing influence of Russia on the North.— 
Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, June 1932. 
Economy of Manchuria; in Japanese; by 

Tadao Yanaihara. 

There is now prevalent an economic 
policy towards Manchuria which is 
based upon the theory of economic self- 
sufficiency. But such a policy is clearly 
unrealizable. The economic relations of 
Japan and Manchuria had already been 
close for a long time. If those political 
hindrances resulting from the incident 
were to be removed, their future rela- 
tions would be strengthened even more. 
Japan and Manchuria offer an important 
market to each other, and at the same 
time their dependence upon other mar- 
kets should not be neglected. 

So we must note the limitations im- 
posed upon the possibility of an economic 
self-sufficiency in a bloc formed by Japan 
and Manchuria. Manchuria alone can- 
not support the existence of Japan, since 
she is only one of Japan’s “‘life lines.” 
It is a dangerous policy to stake Japan’s 
whole existence upon Manchuria. There- 
fore, Japan’s interest is not in the eco- 
nomic expansion of the Japanese over 
Manchuria, but in the political, financial 
and economic stabilization of Manchuria. 
—Chuo-Koron, Tokyo, July 1932. 
Five-Year Plan for Japan, A; by Jotaro 

Yamamoto. 

The failure of the Government and 
the people to frame definite economic 
and_ industrial policies commensurate 
with existing conditions is the funda- 
mental cause of the present economic 
crisis. ‘The Administrative Investigation 
Commission, set up in 1930 by the Sei- 
yukai Party, worked out an Industrial 
Five-Year Plan to tide the country over 
the present crisis and to institute a 
radical reconstruction in our national 
economy. The Five-Year Plan hopes to 
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stimulate industries by government sub- 
sidies extending over a period of five 
years, and by realizing the development 
of agriculture, manufacturing industries 
and exports solve the acute unemploy- 
ment problem. The checking of imports 
by a protective tariff and an increase in 
exports will place national econom, 
upon a_ sound industrial basis ——Con- 
temporary Japan, Tokyo, June 1932. 

Formation of a National Government; in 

Japanese; by Tatsukichi Minobe. 

It is an important question how the 
political machinery is to be dealt with 
at this critical moment. 

The growing unrest of the people dur- 
ing the past few years is due to extreme 
agricultural depression and distrust of 
party politics. 

Those assassinations which have taken 
place this year are undoubtedly an ex- 
pression of popular dissatisfaction with 
politics. 

If we continue with the old system of 
party politics we cannot foretell what 
the disastrous results would be. There- 
fore, a National Cabinet has been 
formed with Mr. Saito as premier, al- 
though the Cabinet is far from nacional. 
The Seiyukai and the Militarists are a 
threat to the unity of the Cabinet. 
Should this Cabinet fail we must face a 
more serious political crisis—Chuo-Ko- 
ron, Tokyo, July 1932. 

League and the Chinese Problem, The; by 

Viscount Kikujiro Ishii. 

The failure of the League Council in 
dealing with the Manchurian Incident 
was due not to a lack of local knowl- 
edge, but to lack of a proper recognition 
of China’s encroachments upon the ac- 
quired rights and interests of Japan. 
China’s domestic anarchy, her repudia- 
tion of all treaties which she considers 
infringements upon her sovereignty, her 
anti-Japanese activities in the form of a 
boycott forced upon Chinese merchants, 
account for the present situation. Until 
China learns that the severance of eco- 
nomic and commercial relations is tanta- 
mount to a veiled declaration of war, 
Japan will claim self-defence as her in- 
alienable right. The preservation of ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of other states, and a scrupulous 
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respect for all international agreements 
are the two principles upon which rest 
the maintenance of world peace. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg-Briand ‘Treaty, however, 
did not provide for the abnormal situ- 
ation in China, and in order to deal sat- 
isfactorily with such novel situations the 
League must adopt a newer and more 
advanced interpretation of the Covenant. 
—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, June 
1932. 

Public Opinion and the Press; by Taketora 

Ogata. 

The Japanese Press is a powerful fac- 
tor in home politics. If it lacks partisan- 
ship, it more than makes up the loss by 
the unified opinion it can bring to bear 
upon an unpopular administration. The 
displeasure of a leading newspaper can 
decide the downfall of a cabinet. The 
public recognizes the Press not as the 
shaper of its opinions, but as the expres- 
sion of them.—Contemporary Japan, 


Tokyo, June 1932. 


Soviet-Japanese Relations; by Tokichi Ta- 
naka, 

The writer discusses briefly some of 
the important issues affecting the rela- 
tions of Soviet Russia and Japan. Japan 
fears the encroachment of Russia on the 
north toward those regions which vitally 
affect Japan’s national security. Also, 
there is a fear that communistic propa- 
ganda will undermine the social, eco- 
nomic and political structure of Japan. 
Leninism by its disturbing effect upon 
Chinese administration will prevent the 
development of a peaceful and prosper- 
ous government and thereby disrupt the 
possibilities of Japan’s maintaining nor- 
mal intercourse with China. Last of all, 
though the position of Soviet Russia in 
Outer Mongolia is obscure, Japan be- 
lieves that the principles of the open 
door and equal opportunity should also 
apply to this vast territory now closed 
to all countries except the Soviet Union. 
—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, June 
1932. 


MANDATES AND MIGRATIONS 


Independance des Philippines, L’; edito- 
rial. 

A brief résumé of the situation in the 
U. S. Senate concerning the Philippines 
and an abstract of André Duboscq’s arti- 
cle in the Temps of April 21, in which 
recognition of racial equality is stressed. 
The Philippines question is essentially 
one between Japan and the United 
States and the relations between those 
two countries are contrasted with those 
between Great Britain and Japan— 
Océanie Frangaise, Paris, March-April 
1932. 

Migration; unsigned. 

A section giving a résumé of the vari- 
ous bills having to do with amendments 
to the immigration laws of the U. S. A. 
considered by the present session of Con- 
gress; the restrictions on entry of Com- 
munist supporters into New Zealand, 
according to the Act of March 17 last; 
and proposed amendments relating to the 
deportation of undesirable immigrants 
being considered by the Australian par- 
liament. Late figures for aliets deporta- 
tions from America were given as 2,112 


for a single month, being in excess of 

immigrants admitted for the same 

period.—Industrial and Labour Infor- 

mation, Geneva, June 6, 1932. 

South Sea Islands Under Japanese Man- 
date, The; by Walter B. Harrison. 


A brief survey of conditions in the 
Japanese Islands of the South Seas. Al- 
though the Japanese are making great 
efforts to educate the natives and better 
their conditions, Mr. Harris concludes 
that they “have no past and will have no 
future.” —Foreign Affairs, New York, 
July 1931. 

When the Flag Came Down at Corregidor; 
by Major General James G. Harbord. 
The anti-independence viewpoint of a 

military officer expressed in a prophetic 

warning.—Review of Reviews, New 

York, June 1932. 

White Russians: Flotsam of Revolution; 
by William C. White. 

In the great cities of the West, in 
Paris, Prague, Berlin, in New York are 
groups of White Rusisans who have 
tried to fit themselves into the life of 
these various lands. The economic crisis 
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has made the problem of their existence 

a most serious one. But it is especially 

in the Orient, in China and Manchuria 

that the problem presents considerable 
danger, and recognition of the matter 
reveals the complexity of the whole 

Manchurian political situation. The 

White Russians “scramble the situation 

in Manchuria, they are pro-Japanese and 

in the event of a Soviet-Japanese war 
place their hopes on recreation of a bit 
of old Russia on the shores of the Pa- 
cific."—New York Times Magazine, 

June 5, 1932. 

White Russians, The—Their Status and 
Outlook in the Far East; by One of 
Them. 

White Russians have been welcomed 
in European countries by a sense of duty 


toward the old Russia from her former 
allies. About 1,200,000 are said to re 
side in Europe, the bulk of them in 
France. In China and Manchuria the, 
have recently organized into a Society 
and according to the memorandum 
which they presented to the Lytton 
Commission they number about 80,000. 
An interesting outline of the history of 
these emigrés is presented and an especial 
chapter is devoted to the attitude of 
White Russians towards the present 
Sino-Japanese dispute. . . . “It will take 
a great deal of leadership for them to 
preserve their integrity as friends of 
China and Japan.”—China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, June 18, 
1932. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Adventuring With Japanese Spies and 
Propagandists in Manchukuo; unsigned. 
An account of the experiences of for- 

eign news correspondents in Manchuria 

since the Japanese occupation, the con- 
stant espionage under which they moved, 
and the propagandist inoculations to 
which they were subjected.—China 

Weekly Review (American), June 25, 

1932. 

Australia; unsigned. 

A summary of recent political events, 
first an account of the struggle now 
ended between the Lang Government 
and the Commonwealth, and second a 
useful statement of Australian policy 
toward the question of Imperial prefer- 
ence at the Ottawa conference.—Round 
Table, London, June 1932. 

Burma and Its Problems; by Sir Harcourt 
Butler. 

Burma will decide in November 
whether she wants to be separated from 
India. There is little doubt that she will 
so choose. Burma will then be offered a 
type of government short of complete 
autonomy. It will consist of a popular 
Power Clause, an upper house partly 
nominated and partly elected, and a 
ministry appointed by the Governor and 
responsible to the legislature, the Gov- 
ernor, however, retaining many exclusive 
powers.—Foreign Affairs, New York, 
July 1932. 


Chile Turns Towards Communism; by Sam- 
uel Guy Inman. 

For almost a century Chile had re- 
mained conservative, a change in the 
government policies arising after the 
World War. A new political constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1920 and many 
measures were adopted after 1925. 
However, dissension developed within 
the junta as to how far Chile should go 
in nationalizing foreign and domestic 
properties. At the time of writing it 
appears that the revolution in Chile on 
June 4 has led to formation of a commu- 
nistic régime which attains especial sig- 
nificance as it constitutes the first social- 
ist republic on the American continent. 
—World Tomorrow, New York, July 
1932. 

Communists, Two Ways to Deal With; edi- 
torial. 

The present “Red Army” operating 
in China’s interior provinces and seeking 
to carve out a Soviet state within Chi- 
nese boundaries, is supposed to number 
some 150,000 men. The areas thought 
to be under their control comprise major 
portions of the provinces of Hunan, 
Anhwei, Hupeh, Kiangsi, and Fukien, 
all central, with certain narrow border- 
lines within the contiguous provinces of 
Honan, Chekiang, and Szechuan. Here 
soviet laws and systems are reported to 
be functioning. General Chiang Kai- 
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shek, chairman of the national govern- 
ment’s Military Affairs Commission, has 
gone personally to the front to supervise 
the “anti-red campaign” which has 
dragged on sporadically for many 
months. 

The Chinese editor of the China 
Critic believes there is another way to 
deal with Communists—first of all to 
learn a lesson from them. They have 
had their greatest success in areas dev- 
astated by famine, squeezed by unscru- 
pulous militarists, left unsuccored after 
the most disastrous flood of decades. If 
the Chinese government can give these 
hopeless peasants food and peace and op- 
portunity, they will win them back from 
a species of Communism that no amount 
of force can destroy.—China Critic, 
Shanghai, June 16, 1932. 

Communists Meet, The; by Michael Gold. 


A report of the recent nominating 
convention of the Communist party in 
Chicago at which for the first time in 
American history a Negro, James W. 
Ford, was named for Vice-President. 
The author, himself a convinced Com- 
munist, recalls the fact that there are 
twelve million Negroes in America— 
and that “they are waking in the direc- 
tion of Communism.” Among other 
platforms of interest are those for the 
defense of the Chinese people and the 
Soviet Union—New Republic, New 
York, June 15, 1932. 

Dangers From Within; by Edward Y. Hsu. 


The author says that ‘“‘now that Man- 
churia has been practically deleted from 
our map and Shanghai made safe for 
Japanese imperialism, the thought of 
patriotic-minded citizens is concentrated 
on the question of how to ward off dan- 
gers from without.” Mr. Hsu himself 
believes, however, that there are as great 
dangers to be faced within. Communism 
and banditry in the interior is an indi- 
cation “that something is grossly wrong 
with the existing politico-economic or- 
der.” Removal of the cause, not of the 
“Reds,” is essential. And turning to the 
young people of China, “who are sup- 
posed to be the bulwarks of the nation, 
we find little ground for optimism.” 
The author finds degeneration in aca- 


demic discipline, decline in cultural and 
intellectual qualities among the youth, 
a paucity of industrious, sound, patriotic, 
healthy young men generally. Hopeless 
social and _ political conditions have 
turned the students to distractions of all 
kinds, either to intellectual and emo- 
tional vagaries or to physical dissipa- 
tions. Profound depression marks the 
article—China Critic, Shanghai, June 
16, 1932. 

Far East, The; unsigned. 

The basic historical, economic and 
cultural facts of China are set out as a 
background to the Sino-Japanese crisis 
which is “the most testing experiment to 
which the collective system, compounded 
of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the Kellogg Pact for the re- 
nunciation of war, has yet been sub- 
jected.”—Round Table, London, June 
1932. 

Fascism Becomes International; by Roger 

Shaw. 

With the assassination on May 15 of 
Premier Inukai the world’s attention 
became directed to the internal politics 
of Japan. The perpetrators were de- 
scribed as Fascists. As in Germany, they 
are highly nationalistic, some of them 
calling themselves National-Socialists—a 
name borrowed from the Hitler-Fascists 
of Germany. Mr. Shaw compares the 
Second International (Socialist) with 
headquarters in Zurich, and the Third 
International (Communist) whose head- 
quarters are at Moscow, with interna- 
tional Fascism, whose center is at Rome. 
“An organic Fascist International is, of 
course, impossible; for Fascism by its 
very nature is nationalistic and therefore 
unsuited to international organization. 
Nevertheless, there is admittedly a sym- 
pathy of aims and method between the 
true Fascist party of Italy and the semi- 
Fascist movements of a dozen other 
countries. .’—Review of Reviews, 
New York, July 1932. 

Greater Shanghai. 

Mr. Arthur DeC. Sowerby, in his 
opening editorial, says that exactly one 
hundred years ago occurred a friendly 
British trade visit to Shanghai which, 
“had it been met with friendliness and 
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courtesy,” might have changed “the 
whole history of Sino-foreign relations.” 
Because a “reasonable request,” for the 
opening up of the port of Shanghai to 
foreign trade was not granted, events 
took a more sinister turn which set the 
pattern for Sino-foreign relations for the 
next hundred years; and ten years after 
the port was opened by the British fleet 
and the foreign settlement system—to- 
day’s chief bone of contention in Orien- 
tal international affairs—was forcibly 
inaugurated. 

Mr. Sowerby reviews Shanghai’s 
growth and position today, along with 
the growth of Chinese national senti- 
ment which so complicates that position. 
Because of the obvious uncertainties of 
Shanghai’s future, regarded under exist- 
ing circumstances and developing proba- 
bilities, the writer advocates a plan for 
a “Greater Shanghai,” which should 
take into consideration the two major 
facts of Chinese territorial sovereignty 
and the foreign ‘“‘creator’s” interest. 
Under this plan there would be “a char- 
ter from the Chinese Government for a 
period of twenty-five to thirty years, 
ruled by a District Council on which 
both Chinese and foreigners would be 
adequately represented and under which 
existing Municipal Councils would con- 
tinue to function, protected by a de-mili- 
tarized zone round the whole area, freed 
from political influences and disturb- 
ances, governed by an equitable and uni- 
versal legal system with properly consti- 
tuted and administered courts of justice 
—such a city might well become a para- 
dise on earth, and to create such a city 
should be the aim of all who have Shang- 
hai’s welfare at heart.” ' 

The remainder of this enlarged specia 
number is devoted to short articles on 
“Shanghai’s Polyglot Population” ; “El- 
bow Room,” or a necessary widening of 
the Settlement boundaries; ‘Needed, a 
New Judiciary System’; “Perpetual 
Leases in the Shanghai Area”’; social and 
intellectual life of the city; arts and ar- 
chitecture; commercial and_ industrial 
development; the environs, including 
notes on flora and fauna; and a rich 


variety of excellent photographs.—Spe- 

cial number; China Journal (British), 

Shanghai, May 1932. 

Intentions: Sino-Japanese Relations; edi- 
torial. 

Comment on Viscount Saito’s speech 
foreshadowing policy re Nanking and 
Manchuria, and upon the Nanking For- 
eign Office’s rejoinder. ‘As the Nanking 
statement points out, the new Japanese 
Prime Minister has come out openly in 
support of a Government (Manchu- 
kuo) about which, while the Lytton 
Commission was in Mukden, there was 
considerable coyness at Tokyo. ‘This 
should not be said in reproach of the 
new administration in Japan. The pre- 
tence that the Manchukuo State was 
anything but a Japanese creation was 
too thin. It is far better that it should 
be abandoned. The question which re- 
mains is whether the devices, now being 
adopted to maintain its existence, will be 
sufficiently effective to enable it to func- 
tion alone within a reasonable period of 
time, even if it be conceded that it maj 
legitimately command a good proportion 
of Japanese advisers and yet claim to be 
a truly Chinese entity.”—North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, June 7, 
1932. 

Japan’s Reactionaries; editorial. 

There are many reactionary bodies in 
Japan, the most dangerous being perhaps 
the Sanseito, dangerous due to the fact 
that there is a sort of morbid fanaticism 
among its members. However, the dif- 
ferent parties but rarely unite and are 
therefore not strong enough to be la- 
belled as fascists—Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, June 23, 
1932. 

Japan’s Réle in China; special correspond- 
ence. 

A correspondent in Tokyo sends the 
translated gist of an article in the Tokyo 
Diplomatic Review, to the effect that 
Japan is utterly opposed to the perma- 
nent presence of Western nations in the 
Far East and the “imposition of their 
will on China.”—North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, June 7, 1932. 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


SCHOOL OF PACIFIC AND ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 

On July 5 the Advisory Committee of the Institute entertained the eminent 
visiting professors, who form part of the faculty of the University of Hawaii's 
Summer School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs, at an informal luncheon at the 
Pacific Club. In the absence of the Chairman, Frank C. Atherton, Dr. A. L. Dean 
presided. Following a brief introductory account of the inception of the Institute, 
by Dr. Dean, the central staff officers, Charles F. Loomis, Elizabeth Green and 
W. L. Holland, were asked for a ‘few words of explanation on conference and 
information activities and the research program. The Institute staff is codperating 
closely with the Summer School, particularly through its library and the supplying 
of data papers and other materials of study and reference. 

The guests from overseas were: Dean Charles E. Martin of the University of 
Washington, Director of the School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs; Professor 
W. J. Hinton, Bankers Institute, London; Dean Henry F. Grady, University of 
California; Dr. Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Dr. Kokichi Morimoto, 
Tokyo Imperial University; Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University; Dr. 
E. S. C. Handy of the Bishop Museum, just returned from New York; Dr. Ken- 
neth J. Saunders, just arrived from London; Dr. Lester M. Wilson, Columbia 
University, and Dr. William B. Munro, California Institute of Technology. 

Visirors AT HEADQUARTERS 

Institute visitors in Honolulu during the past month have been (in addition to 
the visiting professors listed in the above paragraph): Dr. Roberta Hodgson, Pro- 
fessor of International Relations at the University of Georgia, on an Orient tour; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grey Potter, Librarian at Mills College, California, and chairman 
of the American Council’s Pacific Coast Library Committee; Miss Ruth F. Wood- 
small and Mr. Edgar Betts of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, returning to 
New York from nine months in India, China and Japan; the Hon. Downie Stewart, 
Finance Minister of New Zealand and member of the New Zealand Council of the 
Institute, en route to the Ottawa Conference; Miss Eleanor Hinder and Miss A. 
Viola Smith, of Shanghai. Miss Hinder is the Australian member of the Institute’s 
International Program Committee; she has been engaged in industrial women’s 
work in Shanghai for some years, and is now en route to England for the remainder 
of the year. Miss Smith is Trade Commissioner attached to the American Consulate 
in Shanghai, going home on furlough. 

CANADIAN SECRETARY 

The Canadian Institute of International Affairs, which acts as the Canadian 
unit of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has made appointment of a permanent 
executive secretary in the person of Mr. Escott Reid, of Toronto, who will have 
active charge of Canadian arrangements preliminary to the Institute’s Fifth Bien- 
nial Conference at Banff next year. This has been made possible by the generosity 
of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Massey through the Massey Foundation. Mr. 
Massey was head of the Canadian group at the Shanghai Conference in 1931. 

Mr. John Nelson of Montreal has acted as Honorary Secretary of the Canadian 
Institute group since the first Honolulu Conference in 1925, and has for some time 
past desired to be relieved from his duties because of business pressure. Mr. Reid 
is a graduate of the University of Toronto and a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, subse- 
quently making a two-year study of the history of political parties in Canada on a 
Rockefeller research fellowship. His fellowship terminates this July, at which time 
the new secretarial offices will be transferred from Montreal to Toronto, the loca- 
tion to be on the University campus. 
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This appointment was made at a Canadian Executive Council meeting at 
Toronto on June 9, just prior to the departure of the Chairman, Hon. Newton W, 
Rowell, for Europe. At the same meeting arrangements for the 1933 Banff Con- 
ference were discussed and the following chairmen of committees named or con- 
firmed: Mr. C. J. Burchell, Program; Professor Norman MacKenzie, Research: 
Mr. John Nelson, Reception; Mr. William Birks, Mr. J. W. Dafoe, Publicity ; 
Hon. Vincent Massey, Hospitality; Mr. G. R. Parkin, Routing of Visiting 
Members. 
CHINA CouNciL ProGramM Discussion 

Mr. Liu Yu-wan, office executive of the China Institute Council at Shanghai, 
writes of a Shanghai discussion group comprising D. K. Lieu, Quentin Pan, S. Y. 
Liu, R. C. Chen, Li Kan, Charles Wu and himself, which in late May inaugurated 
a series of biweekly meetings for the consideration of the 1933 conference agenda. 
The group’s first comments and suggestions concerning the Hu Shih-Holland pro- 
gram brochure included: amplification of several points under Economic Conflict 
and Control, among them a consideration of national economic sufficiency, and 
“dumping”; under Political Conflict and Control, the inclusion of “Diplomatic 
Machinery in the Pacific” as a topic for discussion, and the following suggestions: 

“That academic discussion on ‘sovereignty’ might be an enlightening thing; but 
in view of the fact that that august term has become of late a ‘legal Somersault’ to 
be twisted at will by politicians, it was feared that discussions on it with special 
relation to China would not be profitable, because it might lead to unhappy misun- 
derstandings. 

“That the recent occurrences in Manchuria and Shanghai would make a redefi- 
nition of war an interesting discussion, that is to say, in the sense of international 
law, what constitutes a state of war?” 

EDUCATION ON THE AGENDA 

A suggestion from a member in China, bearing on the proposed program outline 
for the 1933 conference is as follows: 

“T wonder if a little more emphasis might be given to the fact that Pacific Basin 
problems will be largely determined by the attitude of those who are now students 
in the different countries, and that education for this broader citizenship needs 
conscious planning.” 

REPORT FROM ENGLAND 

Mr. Ivison S. Macadam, the British Secretary, reports on a meeting of the 
I. P. R. Committee at Chatham House, London, on May 31. The 1933 conference 
program was discussed, and among the suggestions put forward was one to the 
effect that “it would be impossible to discuss adequately either planning or economic 
issues in the Far East without introducing the subject of agriculture.” It was 
reported that a study group was starting work on the program topics at an early 
date in London, and that a similar small group would be working in Shanghai in 
collaboration with the China Council. Meantime a revision of the 1931 memoran- 
dum on Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific is already under way, for use as a 
1933 syllabus of study. 

Mr. Gerald Coke, attached to the British group at the Kyoto Conference, has 
volunteered his services in the work of the group’s preparation for the 1933 confer- 
ence, and was appointed Honorary Secretary to the I. P. R. Committee. A list of 
members of the Chatham House I. P. R. Committee for 1932 was attached, and 
reads as follows: Hon. H. A. Wyndham, Chairman, N. S. Brown, G. E. Coke, 
Lionel Curtis, Professor W. J. Hinton, Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Malcolm 
MacDonald, S. F. Mayers, Professor Eileen Power, Archibald Rose, Professor 
P. M. Roxby, Professor R. H. Tawney, Professor A. J. Toynbee, Antony Vickers, 
Patrick Young. Ex-officio members: Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, Chairman 
of the Council; Sir John Power, Honorary Treasurer; G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, 
Honorary Secretary; Ivison $. Macadam, Secretary. 
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TEXTBOOK STUDIES 

Two national groups of the I. P. R. have been particularly interested in promot- 
ing a study of necessary revision of school textbooks with reference to the treatment 
of foreign nationals and of controversial matters of international relations contained 
therein. These two groups have been the Japanese and American. Studies are in 
neither case far advanced, being still in the drafting stage. ‘The American study is 
confined to the place accorded Japan and China in American textbooks; the Japa- 
nese interest, as informally expressed, has been more general, and concerns the place 
of Japan in foreign textbooks, including Chinese. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the following from the Jnformation 
Bulletin of the League’s Institute of Intellectual Codperation, for April: 

“On February 15 and 16, 1932, a small Committee of Experts met at the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Coéperation to study certain measures for the 
revision of passages in school textbooks which are prejudicial to international under- 
standing, a question which has been engaging the serious attention of the League’s 
Organization for Intellectual Coéperation and other international bodies for some 
years past. The deliberations of the Committee, which was composed of Mr. Bjerke 
(Swedish), Professor Brandt (German), M. Casares (Spanish), Professor Glotz 
(French), Chairman, Professor Eileen Power (British), and M. Vignola (Italian), 
were based upon a printed report compiled by the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Codperation. —The Committee adopted a number of recommendations which, 
if approved by the International Committee on Intellectual Codperation and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, will make a notable step forward in educational 
methods.” 

HawattAN EpucaTIONAL PROJECT 

The Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations is codperating, through 

its Educational Committee, with the Territorial Board of Education on a project 


relating to the compilation of data concerning Pacific countries, for use in schools. 
The joint committee states as its objective ‘the compilation, organization and editing 
for school use of materials now available and bearing on the following factors in 
relation to the countries of the Pacific: historical and geographical background ; art; 
folklore and other literature; industry and commerce; home life, customs and 
religion; political relations with other countries.” 


Japan Counci ACTIVITIES 


The Japanese Report on the Shanghai Conference is off press, 14 chapters, 237 
pages, in the Japanese language. A note on contents will be found in this month’s 
Book section. 

We also have an unofficial report, without details, on the reorganization of the 
Research Committee of the Japan Council, together with tentative suggestions on 
the 1933 conference agenda, which include the hope that a round table on Cultural 
Relations will not be neglected. 

Announcement of change of location of the Tokyo office is made. The new 
headquarters are in the Shisei Kaikan, Hibiya Park. Further details of the reorgani- 
zation will be given later. 


CONTEMPLATED CONFERENCE STUDIES 

As a progress report on conference preparation at a still quite tentative stage 
of its development, we publish here excerpts from a memorandum sent out from 
Central Headquarters on July 7 last. The memorandum follows: 

“The following memorandum brings together in compact form the titles of 
data papers and other studies which have been proposed or set under way in the 
various National Councils. Readers will realize that many of the suggested subjects 
are still subject to revision or alteration and that new topics may be added. An 
attempt has been made in compiling the list to distinguish between topics that will 
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definitely form the subject of data papers, and studies which have thus far merely 
been suggested, or studies which will form the basis of group discussion within 
particular National Councils. 

“No information has thus far been received from the Councils in the Philippines 
and in the U. S. S. R. 

“Readers are again reminded of a distinction already suggested in a memoran- 
dum from the American Council, between conference data papers and reports on 
research projects. Their attention is also called to the fact that the titles of the 
papers listed here do not necessarily indicate the titles of round table subjects at the 
Conference. . 

“In view of the predominantly economic character of most of the papers listed 
here, it is pertinent to point out that since the issuance of the American Memo- 
randum of April 20 and their data paper outline of June 14, several other National 
Councils have officially expressed a desire that the discussions at the Banff Confer- 
ence should center mainly on economic questions, e.g., such topics as Economic 
Conflict and Control and Economic Planning, as outlined in the Hu Shih-Holland 
pamphlet, though not to the exclusion of other topics, e.g., on political and cultural 
conflict. 

“With minor reservations, the Canadian, British and Japanese groups have 
expressed this type of preference. The British group, for instance, has asked that 
agricultural problems be kept to the fore in discussion, while the Japanese group has 
suggested that a place be kept for discussing the revision of peace machinery in 
the Pacific, and for a ‘technical round table’ on cultural relations. 

“In addition to the papers listed here, each National Council will probably be 
responsible for its section of a study of Communications in the Pacific and of a 
study of Armaments and Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific, in response to a 
request made by the International Research Committee at the China Conference.” 


American Data Papers 


( 1) Exchange of Commodities I: Factual survey of markets, raw materials and 
tariffs in American foreign commerce. 

( 2) Exchange of Commodities II: Policies (open door doctrine; government 
aid to exporters and importers; policy of commercial organization in the 
U. S.; attempts at national planning; attempts at international planning; 
tariffs; economic consequences of U. S. trade policy on other Pacific coun- 
tries). 

( 3) Exchange of Capital I: Factual survey of American investments in the Pacific 
area and of U. S. balance of payments—history, present character and ten- 
dencies. 

( 4) Exchange of Capital II: Foreign investment policy of the U. $.—political 
aspects—control over loan issues. 

( 5) Communications and Migration I: Shipping, railways, airways, telegraph, 
cables and wireless, control of news agencies, food and population. 

( 6) Communications and Migration II: U. S. Government policies toward ship- 
ping, railway concessions, air traffic, telegraphic and wireless communications, 
news services, migration. 


Australian Council—Studies Initiated and Suggested 


( 1) The Peopling of Australia (second series), a symposium (under way). 

( 2) Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific (under way). 

( 3) Overseas Investments in Australia. 

( 4) Australian Trade in Raw Materials in the Pacific. 

( 5) Australian Tariff and Pacific Trade. 

( 6) Legislation against Overseas Economic Penetration in Australia and Depen- 
dencies, 
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( 7) Survey of State Instrumentalities in Australia concerned in (a) Public Utili- 
ties; (b) Land Settlement. 

( 8) Artificial Control of Raw Materials in Australia (wool, sugar, wheat, dairy 
produce). 

( 9) State Regulation of Industrial Relations and Welfare. 

(10) Native Administration Policy in Australia, Papua and Mandated ‘Territory, 
with regard to (a) Protection of Native Races, and (b) Development. 

(11) Courses and nature of material available for study of native and Oriental 
cultures in Australian universities, museums, galleries, etc. 
(Note: Items 3 to 11 above are suggested topics not yet definitely initiated. ) 


British Council—Studies Undertaken 

( 1) Revision and enlargement of Mr. Heald’s memorandum on “Diplomatic 
Machinery in the Pacific.” 

( 2) Communications in the Pacific. 

( 3) Comparative Colonial Administration (native education in Ceylon, Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines, French Indo-China, the Malay States and For- 
mosa). 

( 4) The Influence of Western Business Methods on Chinese Business. 

Canadian Council—Proposed Data Papers 

( 1) Canadian Trade with Pacific Countries, excluding U. 5. 

( 2) Canadian Investments Abroad, excluding U. S. 

( 3) Foreign Investments in Canada, excluding U. S. 

( 4) U.S. Trade with Canada. 

( 5) U. S. Investments in Canada. 

( 6) Canadian Investments in U. S. 

( 7) Tariffs and Their Effects on Canada’s Foreign Trade. 

( 8) Canadian Economic Relations with Russia. 

( 9) The Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

(10) Branch Industries Established in Canada and by Canadian Interests Abroad. 

Chinese Council—Contemplated Data Papers 

( 1) Foreign Banks in China—an appraisal. 

( 2) A series of papers on Chinese under Foreign Rule (Dutch, French, American 
and Japanese). 

( 3) Treaty Ports in China as a Force for Cultural Diffusion. 

Japan Council—Proposed Data Papers 
(1) The Population Problem; (2) Supply of Raw Materials; (3) Interna- 

tional Trade; (4) Power Production; (5) Silk Industry; (6) Control of Rice 

Prices; (7) Control of Staple Industries; (8) State Enterprise; (9) Catalog of 

Economic Statistics; (10) Revision of Peace Machinery in the Pacific. 

New Zealand Council—Studies Suggested 

( 1) New Zealand’s position as a Sovereign State under the Treaty of West- 
minster, and her diplomatic machinery, comprising, among other things, New 
Zealand’s Sovereignty in her Mandated Territory and her External Rela- 
tions and Legislation outside her Territorial Limits. 

( 2) New Zealand’s schemes of Control of Export, Exchange, etc., and Control 
over Penetration by Foreign Interests. 


( 3) Economic Planning in New Zealand. 
( 4) History and Future Possibilities of Migration in New Zealand. 
( 5) Cultural Relations: New Zealand’s education in matters of international 


concern, especially in the History and Geography of the Pacific Area and the 
Orient. Means of communication of intelligence throughout New Zealand 
and with the outside world. Policies in the government and education of 
native peoples under New Zealand’s control. 

( 6) Diplomatic Machinery and Disarmament in the Pacific. 
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